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1 N T R O D U C t I O N* 



SECTION I. 

Of the Siberians in gentraU 

... tf 

TT will perhaps be thought no im- 

proper introdu6tion to this work 

to give a general account of Siberia 

and of the Mongouls, hitherto fo 

. ... .... 

» - _ 

little known in Europe, and fo 
inaccurately defcribed : efpecially 
as all the relations in our language 
aire not only exceedingly vague and 
confufed, but fo erroneous in many 
eflential particulars as to be' of but 
dotibtful authority in all. 

Vol. L b a com- 
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A complete account of thefe peo- 
' pie is fcarcely ever to be expected # 
We have no account of any king- 
dom in Europe deferving of that 
title. But, as only^ fuch fa6ls will 
be here exhibited as may be de- 
pended on, and no conje<5tures ad- 
vanced but fuch as the reader is left 
at liberty either to admit or rfejecSt, 
the relations of future travellers 

a 

muft rather confift of additional 
fa6ts and more probable conje6lures, 
than dete£lions of falftiood or re- 
futations of an ideal hypothefis. 

Siberia, in the lignificatiojj. now^ 
adopted, ,compreheii4s the, vfhole^ 
tra6t of land . under the donainion, 
of the Ruffians, from the Ouralian 

mountains 
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motintains to the Penfhinean fea 
and the Eaftern ocean, on one fide ; 
and on the other from the Frozen' 
fea to the frontiers of the Mand- 
.Ihours, Mongouls, Kalmucs, and 
Kirguifian Kofacs. 

Were the boundaries of Europe 
iand Afia in the North to be afcer- 
tained by rivers, the Don, the Vol- 
ga, the Kama> the Kolva, and the' 
Petfchora, woidd obvioufly form- 
the lines. No more than two vo* 
loks^ are to be met with between* 
the Don and the Volga. One is at^ 
Zaritzm, wJiere Peter the Great had 

* A Volok in the Ruffian language figni- 
fos a fmall trad of land between any two 
livers that run nearly in the fame direiftion« 

b a ade- 
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a defign of making a canal of com- 
munication between the two. rivers. 
The other volok is beyond Tfcher- 
din, between the Xolva and the 
Petfchora. By this divifion the 
whole chain of Ouralian mountains 
and all Siberia would be in Alia. 

Siberia is called by the Ruffians 
Sibef , and formerly meantf tio 
more than the inferior regions 
about the Ob, .which, under the 
reign of Ivan Vaffillievitch, became 
tributary to the Ruffian ' empire. 
This name Sibir was entirely un- 
known to the Tartars abqut.Jth^ 
Irtifch; and the ancient refidence 
of Kutfchum Kan (called .c;op[imo;ily 

by the Ruffians Siber). wasi«;ftyled 

by 'them Ilker. '.; 

In 
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In procefs of time this appella- 
tive obtained a more extenfive lig- 
nification, by comprehending under 
it thofe lands which Kutfchiim Kan 
pofleffed about the Irtifch, the To- 
bol, and the Tura, As the Ruf- 
fians made greater progrefs, this 
name was given likewife to a larger 
tradt of country ; and,* at length, to 
all the conquefts of the Ruffians as 
far as the Eaftern ocean. About 
the year 1563, Siberia was firft 

added to the title of the Ruffian 
tzars. 

Both the derivation and fignifi- 
cation of the word are entirely uui- 

* 

known. It cannot come from the 
Ruffian word Sever [the north] as 

b 3 fome 
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fome authors have imagined, Sibir 

« « ■ • 

and Sever being very different 
v^ords ; but what ft ill more refutes 
the notion .is, that Siberia lies not 
to the North, but to the Eaft of 
Ruffia, 

/ 

The name moft probably was 
found in ufe amongft the Permians 
and Syraiis; the latter of whora 
Carried on their commerce about the 
inferior regions of the Ob, a long 
time before the country was fub- 
dued by the Ruffians ; from whom 
perhaps it found its way to them* 
Several of the names of places about 
the Ob and Solva, which are evi- 
dently from the Syranian language, 
feem to corroborate thisconjedlure. 

For 
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For ihftarice, this people were the 
firft who gave the name Ob to that 
river, before called Umar; and the 
regions about its mouths they ft y led 
Obdor, which lignifies in their lan- 
guage the mouth of the Ob. 

Siberia, lince it became a Ruf- 
fian province, is tolerably well peo^ 
pled by the Ruffians, 'who have 
founded therein towns, fortrefles, 
and villages, of various projx)rtions. 
It neverthelefs prefents but a void 
and defert view; lince, by its ex«^ 
tent, it is capable of fupporting fe* 
veral millions more than it at 
prefent contains. The climate is 
cold,, but the air pure and whole-^ 
fome ; and its inhabitants in all pro- 

b 4 bability 
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» • ' 

bability \vould live to an extreme 
old age if they were not fb much 
uddi<Sled to an immoderate ufe of 
intoxicating liquors. 

V, 

1 

. • ■ ■ 

This country produces rye, oats, 
and barleyi almoft to the 6oth de- 
gree of northern latitude. In for- 
mer times a pood t of rye was fold 
there for two or three copeeks, and 
even at prefent it fetches no more 
than 6 or 8 copeeks J. But this 
is to be underftood of fertile years.* 

> 

The provinces moft fruitful in 
grain are thofe of Tobolfk, Tomik, 
and Yenifeifk, the country about thp 



-f- A pood is 36 pounds Eliglifb 
1 Three or four pence* 
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Upper parts of the Lena, and the 
fouthern and fouth-eaftern fide of 
the Baikal fea. as far as Nertfchinfk. 

Cabbages, radifhes, turnips, and 
cucumbers, thrive here tolerably 
well ; but fcarcely any other 
greens. All experiments to bring 
fruit-trees to bear have hitherto 
been in vain : but there is 
reafon to believe that induftry 
and patience may at length over- 
come the rudenefs of the climate. 
Cedar-nuts are here in great plenty 
about Tumen and in the diftricSt of 
Catharinenburg in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Iflet, and fo are 
v^ild cherries. A fort of fmall al- 
piond grows in the parts about the 

Irtifch 
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Xrtifch in the neighbourhood of the 
Kalimics ; and in the government of 
Irkutz are little apples, hardly big- 
ger than peafe, though refembling 
our common ones in fubftance and 
tafte* Currants and ftrawberries 
of feveral forts grow here in as great 
perfe6tion as they do in our gar- . 
dens. Herbs, as well officinal as 
common, together with various edi- 
ble foots, are found every where. 
But a remarkable circiimftance is, 
that there are no bees in all Siberia. 

Siberia is abundantly provided 
with iron, copper, and other mine- 
rals. The filver mines of Argun 
have been a long while famous; 
and in our times the much richer 

one 
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one of Kalivan, on the frontiers of 
the Kalmucs, has been difcovered *. 

I 

The Mamut's bones are a produo 
tion of nature peculiar to Siberia f . 

The 

* In Barnaul, the mofl: important filver* 
hut, upwards of 400 pood of fine filver, and 
from II to 15 pood of gold, is fmelted an- 
nually. In the year 1763, all the Siberian 
mines together yielded 330 pood of filver, 
(or 13,200 Rufiian pounds) and 990 lb. of 
gold. LaxmanrCs Sibirifcbe Brief e^ p. 8 6, 

^ Notwithftanding Kalm, in his travels to 
North America, fpeaks of the incredibly 
large horns of fome animal, which he calls 
the Moofe^deer^ found fome times in North 
America, and, he adds, likewife in Ireland; 
this in Siberia is a natural production. The 
Tace of this animal he fuppofed WdS extind:. 
According to his opinion, it was a kind of eik, 
only much larger than the common. Now 
3 Mamut^ 
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The forefts are well ftocked with 
a variety of animals^ feme of which 
are not to be found in other coun- 
tries/ Thefe fupply the inhabitants 

m 

with food and cloaths ; and at the 
feme time furnifh them with com- 

< 

modities for an advantageous trade. 
Siberia may be confidered as the na- 
tive country of black foxes^ fables, 

Mamut, or .as the Ruffians formerly pro- 
nounced it, Memot, feems to Mr. Kalm tp 
have been derived from Behemoth, which the 
Arabians thought to be the largeft animal in 
the world. This people, coming into Tar- 
tary, finding there thefe relics of the Siberian 
animal, and obferving that they were difco- 
vered about rivers and in fens, thought they 
could have belonged to no other animal than 
the famous Behemoth, and thus the word was 
thenceforth received as a proper name. He 

ftrengthens 
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and ermines, the Ikins of which are 

here fuperior to thofe of any part 

•...." • . ' - ' * ■ »,■.■■■■■•. 

of the world. The Valuable beaver- 



.r 



Ikins, only known fihce theexpedi- 
tion to Kamtfchatka and the E^fterji 
ocean, ar^ piirchafed by tlie Chinefe 
at 40 and 50 rubles the ikih. 
Horfes a.nd ^ttle are:in gpeat plcji^y, 
ar^d fpld at a Ip w price. . : . .- - ^ r n 

- • : ' 

ftrengthens diis conje<fture Hy aflerting that 






MamUt is^ii^- a Siberian -word ; for, aecoiti-- 
ing ., .tp ^%r4h Jqnbdrg, jthe Oftiacks ; of thq .Ob , 
call.,tl^efe bones kbofar. and the Tartars ihir. 
A new argunieht in favour' of this opinion * 
i#^'^th^ti maftiy other -Atabrc words are met^ 
wi5h;^iij;iSftiJei:ia; namely, *^^r, qrak, tarifiy 
kaftan^ bohan. guba^ tul^a^ ^c. T^^ word, 
BehemotK ""might * therefore probably conie' 
the fame: ^ay into Tartaty ind JSiberia/ty- 
which fo inan.y o^crs were^ iptToduce^ ^ that j 
is to fay, by the religion of Mohamm^, • ^ • 

, ^ .- ^ . • . I . A . ■ A ^^ ^ • ■ 

I 

Moft 
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Moft of the jivers abound in all 
forts of large and fmall fifti. Wd 
may therefore venture to affirm that 
Siberia is as plentifully provided 
-with bread, flefh, and fifh, as any 

* ■ • 

covintry in the world, 

■' » 

Of the Siberian rivers there are 
three which both for length and' 
breadth have, few equals, the Ob, 
the Y$nifei, and the Lena. Intd 
each of thele is received another, 
not much inferior to itfelf* The 
Irtifch falls into the Ob, the Angara: 
into the Yenifei, and the Aldan info 
the Lena. Almoft all the rivers ot 
Siberia difembogue into* the Frozen 
ocean. Not one of all whbfe fource 
is in Siberia runs down to the coun- 
tries 
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tries of the Mongouls, Buchanans, 
Kalmucs, and Tartars ;^ but, on the 
contrary, many of them which riffr 
in Mongalia, and the country of the* 
Kalmucs, flow northward through 
Siberia. They are fo commodious' 
for navigation, that a veflel might 

a 

go through Peterlburg to Selen-^ 

■ ... , 

^nik, were it not for only^ two vo-- 
lofcs; one between the river Tfchuf* 
fovaia and the TagiJ, arid the other 
between ; the? . Ket and; the Yenifei; 
tli(e latter , of abqvit; 90 verXls, and th^^ 

* ^ 

former, npt . fo wide. It . is wpj^thr 
repaaijk^i^y.that all jthe rivers whiclx 
£^ ini39 th^ Prozpn ocean, ndtwit]bi;i 
Aq^dfng , they are : uncommonly a-?. 
bundant in fifh, are entirely deftf- 
t^t(e of crabs. 
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The 6ld inhabitants of this couri- 
try are ftill moftly idolaters. They 
confift of many nations, . entirely 
differing from each other in their: 
manner of living, religion^ language^ 
and countenances • But in this they 
agree, that none of them follow, 
agriculture, which is carried on by" 
fome Tartars, and fuch as are con-* 
verted to Ghxiftianity. . , 

\ 

A few of" tlieiri breed cattle ; aiid' 
dthers follow htinting, which' would 
have been profitable enough, had- 
it been fubjeded at firft to better 

•t 

regulations, and had the Ruffian 
promuifcblennikn^ he^vi more fpar^ 
ing in their depredations; - ' 

9- 
* • • \ * *' 

* The word promutfchlenn'tej 6r promu-i 
ifcbUnnikiy muft be explained. On the dif- 

covery 
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The primitive natives of Siberia 
may be divided into two kinds, viz* 
thofe whofe race exifts to this day, 

covery and reduction of Siberia, great re- 
ports were made of its very valuable furs. 
This allured vaft numbers of loofe people to 
form themfdves into bands, and run from 
Ruflid to Siberia, partly on account of its 
advantageous commerce, and partly for tha 
fake of the chac€. Thefe adventurers were 
called promuifchlennikiy and became of great 
fervice to the crown in making farther dif- 
coveries, and extending its conquefts. But, 
endeavouring to enrich themfelves in too 
fliort a time, they did the country irrepa-* 
rable damage, by ftripping whole regions of 
their beft and moft valuable animals, begin- 
ning in the north and driving them fouthward 
into the. Chinefe dominions. They enjoyed 
the proteftlon of the crown, for which they 
gave the tithe of what they caught. Muller*s 
Samlung Ruffifcher gefchichtey vi. p. 49 1 . 

c and 
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and thofe that have died away and 
become extind:. 



Among the ancient inhdhitants 
of Siberia which exift no more, we 
reckon the Kara-Kitans and the 
Kirguifes. Of thofe that ftill flou- 
rilh the mofl: remarkable are the 
Burattians, the Teleutans, the Jaku- 
tans, the Tungufians, the Samoiedes, 
the Voguls, Oftiacs and Tartars, 
Mongouls and Kalmucs. 

We fliall beghi with the Kara- 
Kitans ; who, though they did not 
actually dwell, as a nation, in Si- 
beria, yet had a very intimate con- 
nexion and much intercourfe with 
the people of Siberia ; and then 

proceed 
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ptoceed to the Butattians, Kalmucs^ 
and fdme other nations ; following 
the order in which the ccrtintries 
they inhabit are lituatedi 



C a S E C- 



.1 
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SECTION II. 

Of the fcARA-KltANS. 

T H E R E is a ftrange tradition 
handed down among the Siberian 
Tartars, which affirms *^the Ki- 
^' taians (whom the Europeans call 
^' Chineje) to have refided in former 
*^ times about the fuperior regions 
^^ of the Irtifch, and that they re- 
^' tired from thence through fear of 
^^ the mif-fliapen foufts which ap- 
** peared to them to be horns." Ne- 
vertlielefs it is certain that thefe 
Kitaians are not the Chinefe, but 
the inhabitants of the country of 
Kara-Kitai, a people fufficiently 

known 
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r 

, known in the Oriental Hiftory, Se- 
veral writers, both, ancient and 

« 

modern, make mention of them ; 
but fo obfcurely, that it is difficult 
from them to afcertain the true 
frontiers of their country. This 
obfcurity has caufed fome writers to 
place this Kara-Katai wrong, and 
others to doubt whether fuch a 
country did in reality ever exift. 
Abulgafi, the Tartarian hiftorian, 
takes them to be the black Indians, 
founding his opinion on the appel- 
lation Kara-Kitai, i, e. Black Kitai. 
The French tranflator of Abulgafi 
thinks himifelf nearer the truth by 
making Kara-Kitai the kingdom of 
Ava. But they feem both in the 
wrong ; and perhaps the following 

c 3 fads 
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fadls may lead to a jufter idea of 
this people, and the lituation of 
their country. 

A barbarous nation called Kitan, 
the antient inhabitants of the coun- 
try Leao-tpng, in the tenth century 
made themfelves maftf rs of all the 
regions between Kafchkar and Kor 
rea, and many of the northern pro- 
vinces of China. Here they founded 
the dinafty of Leao, The defcen- 
dants of this family held the go- 
vernment till the year 1 1 1 4, when 
the Nutfchen, another nation of 
barbarians, refiding beyond Korea, 
broke put in rebellion, fubdued 
thefe Kitans, and founded a new 
flyn^fty, called Kin, 

Jelutafch| 
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Jelutafch, the prince of the fa- 
mily of Leao, driven away by the 
Kin, fled weft wards, traverfed feve- 
ral countries, and fubdued them as 
far as the Cafpian fea ; whereupon 
his followers proclaimed him king. 
In the year ii 24 he took up his 
relidence to the weft of Kafchkar, 
in a place called in the Chinefe an- 
nals Ufe-Uaoltu^% and here founded 
a new empire of the Kitans, which, 
to diftinguifh them from the eaftem 
Kitans who remained in Leao-tong, 
under the yoke of the Kins, were 
called the weftern and black Kitans. 

■ 

The laft khan of thefe weftern Ki- 

* Uaoltu has the fame fignificatjon with 
the Mongolian word ortu [the hordj, and iri^- 
plies a main camp. 

c 4 tans 
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tans was Gaur-khan, or Gur-khan^, 
fo highly renowned in the hiftory 
of the Tartars^ who received the - 
Naimanian prince Kutfchluk, that 
had been driven from his dominions 
by Tfchingis-khan, and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. This 
prince repaid his favours with in-^ 
gratitude, and deprived him of the 
throne. 

All thefe countries which were 
fubdued by the weftern Kitans, 
from Turfan to Kafchkar, ^s far as 

* III the Arabic and Perfian languages, 
Gaur-khan fignifies an unfaithful prince. 
Hence the CafFars or Hottentots took their 
name j as alfo did the ^ayrs or ancient Per- 
.fianst 

the 
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the rivers Ob, Irtilh, Gihon *, and 
Sihon +, were called Kara-Kitai. 
Kitai, from their conquerors ; and 
Kara, not on account of the inha- 
bitants being of a black colour, but 
becaufe they were obliged to pay a 
tribute to their conquerors ; alfo 
to diftinguifh it from the antient . 
Kitai, namely, the northern pro- 
vinces of China, over which the 

Kitans had formerly reigned %. 

From 

* Arabt Dfajhun ; the ancient Oxus. In 
the Tartarian, Amoudarja, 

^ Jaxartesp Tartarian, Sirt. The fource 
of this river is under 40 degrees 10 minutes 
latitude, and 36 degrees 30 minutes longi- 
tude, weftwards from Pekin. 

% The names of colours very frequently 
bear a metaphorical fignification among the 

AfiatiQ 
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From all thefe inquiries it ap-. 
pears that this people are thofe Ki- 

Afiatic nations. The Ruffians in Siberia call 
the Telengutes, white Kalmucs, and the Eluts 
or Uirats the black Kalmucs. So Ruffia was 
formerly divided into Blacky White j and Red 
Ruffia. The Ruffian tzar Vas ftyled Biehi 
tzar^ the White tzar. The Chinefe monarch 
Altan-khan, of the family of Kin, is fo called 
according to Abulgafi, from the Mongolian 
and Tartarian word altan or altyrtj which fig-* 
nifies gold^ as kin in the Chinefe language de-» 
notes the fame metal. The hord of the great 
Batu, about the; Volga, is called the Golden- 
hord. The Kalmucs call the firft month in 
the year Tzaganfaruy the white ^ which means 
the joyful month. Every one knows the 
names of the fVhite, Black, and Red feas* 
The reafons of thefe denominations arc dif- 
ferent, and therefore the names of the co- 
lours may be taken in different fignifications, 
P*Herbelot, article Genghiz-khan, gives 
another derivation of the name Kara-Kitai, 
becaufe the country is full of thick woods. 
But this does not appear tq be well founded, 

tanSj 
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tans, who, according to the tradi-* 

• » 

tions of tKe Tartars of Tobolfk, for^ 
merly fettled in the fuperior regions 
of the rivers Irtilh and Ob. That 
is to fay, thefe Chinefe were the 
Kara-Kitans, or the Kitans reiiding 
at firft in Leao-tong, biit afterwards- 
driven out by the Kins, 

The name Kitai% which the 
Ruffians, Tartars and Turks give to 
Cbinay arofe from thefe Kitans who 
reigned over a large part of the 
northern China; and it was not 
before the tenth century that this 

'^ Called Cathay by Milton and feveral 
other of our Englilh writers.— Katay is the 
name of a part qf Tartary in Rubruquis, 
who travelled over thefe parts in the middle 
of the tjfiirteenth century. 

denomir. 
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denomination of China was knowp. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Tfchingis-khan fubdued the 
Kara-Kitans, and^ added their lands 
to his territory. The name of 
Kara-Kitai fell by degrees from that 
time into difufe, except by a few 
hiftorians and Travellers, who re- 
tained it through ignorance ^\ 

■^ Grarber relates that there exift at this 
day, in the wcftern regions of the Cafpian fea, 
dhaitaki and Kara^Chaitaki ; but it is not 
known whether or not they be the defcen- 
dants of our.K^ra-Kitans, and were tranf. 
planted there perhaps by feme accident. 
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SECTION III. 



Of the MoNGOULS. 

I T feems not to be doubted that 
the antient Mongouls, who firft be- 
came known by the conquefts of 
Tfchingis-khan, were the real pro- 
genitors of the prefent, 

Tfchingis-khan was at firft no 
more than a petty fovereign. His 
father had been before him only 
the head of a Mongolian hord^, and 
was forced to pay tribute to the 
Kins* 

* Hifloire de Gentchifcan du Pere Gaubil, 
p. I. 

I On 
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On the, death of his father li^ 
found himfelf in a very precarious 
lituation ; arid was at length obliged^ 
as it feeriis, by a rebellion of the 
greateft part of his fubjedls againffi 
him, to fly his country, and live 
on the bounty of Togrul^ the chief 
over the Karaitian hbrds^^ 

tie began hi^ conquefts at forty 
years of age ; and having fubdued 

* Abulgafi, p. 162, & feqq. p. 167. 
Gaubil, p. 10. coll. cum Marco Paoli, lib. L 
cap. 52, p. 44. Abulgali, p. I17, call5 him 
Tairel; and Gaubil, Toll. la the Chinefe an- 
nals he IS called Unx-khan, becaufe the em- 
peror of China gave him the title of Uang 
[Regulus], on account of fome important fer- 
vice he had done him. 
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all the Turkifli Tartarian nations, 
he attacked his former fovereign 
Altan-khan, vanquifhed him, and 
obtained from day to day new vic- 
tories ; till, at length, he became 
mafter of the greateft part of Afia, 
from the Eaftern ocean to the 
weflern coaft of the Gafpian fea. 

The Mongouls are not fo well 
known in Europe and the weftem 
parts of Alia under that name as 
that of Tartars. And this although 
Tfchingis-khan was a Mongoul and 
not a Tartar; and although it was 
by the Mongquls he made all his 
conquefts ; this change of names 
appears to be as old as the mo- 
narchy of the Mongouls, though 

it 
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I 

it is a thing they hate much, and 
cannot endure to be called Tartars*** 



Perhaps this denomination arofe 
from the Chinefe, who call all 
neighbouring nations, living without 
their great wall, Tata. Add to this, 
that the Mongouls in the hiftory o£ 
their family reigning in China, in 
the Chinefe annals, go always under 
the name of Ta-dlif . There might 
alfo poflibly be more Tartars, pro- 
perly fo called, than Mongouls in 
the army of Tfchingis-khan. It is 
aflerted that Ogotai, the fuccelTor of 
Tfchingis, had an army of more 

* Rubruquis, c* xviii. p. 14* ^5^ 
•f Gaubil, Hill, de Mongoux, p. 2. 20- 23* 
70. 

than 



\ 
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thali a million and an half^. Not 
more than thie tenth part of this 
immenfe army could be Mon- 
gouls. 

The territory of the old Mon- 
gouls muft have been nearly the 
fame as that occupied at prefent by 
their defcendants, and efpecially 
thofe called the Kalkas Mongouls* 
Rubruquis tells us +, that the ge- 
nuine native country of theMongoulsi 
aid the main camp of Tfchingis- 
khan, was called Mancberule\ or, as 
he has it in another place |, Onam 

♦ Gaubil, p. 90. 

\ Rubmquis, cap. xix. p. 57* 

\ C. xxxi. p» 65. 

Vol. !• d Cberule. ^ 
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Cberule. Nobody has hitherto been 
able to imderftand this word. Yet 
it is nothing more than a mutilated 
compound of the names of the 
two rivers Onon and Kurulun^. 
The Ghinefe hiftory plainly and 
diredtly afferts that the countries 
about thefe rivers were the true 
feats of the Mongouls. Tfchingis- 
khan himfelf was bom in a place 
contiguous to the Onon. The firft 
wars he waged were againft the 
neighbouring princes reigning about 
the rivers Onon, Tola+, and Ku- 
rulun. 

* Which Gaubil calls Kerlon* 

^ Gaubil calls it Tula^ ' 

The 
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The town Holim* muft have 
likewife been in thefe regions, on 
the other fide of the Orchon. 

We have now therefore in fbme 
meafure fettled the frontiers of the 
old Mongouls to the weft, north, 
and eaft; but we cannot determine 
fo exactly how far they extended 
to the fouth. That they occupied 
a part of the defart Gobi is evidently 
apparent from the Chinefe hiftory 
of the reigning family of the Mon- 

* Which D'Anville calls Kara-Kuran, and 
other writers Kara-Karom; and which he 
places in the midft of the immenfe fandy 
defart Gobi [in Chinefe Schamo^ about 44^ 
N. Lat. 

d 2 gouls, 
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gDuls, where this fandy defart is 
exprefsly called their native country. 
Tfchingis-khan, refufing to pay tii^ 
bute to the family of the Kins, im- 
mediately retired northward and en- 
camped along the river Kerlon. 

Whether the Mongouls inhabited 
the countries neareft the Chinefe 
wall, is a different queftion. 

It is certain that Tfchingis-khan 
attacked his fovereign in his owit 
country in the beginning of his re- 
bellion . He fcaled the wall, and con- 
quered the towns fituated near the 
wall called Tai-tong, in the pro- 
vince of Schanfi, and Suen-hoa in 
± Pet- 
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i^etcheli*. This he could not have 
performed had he riot before been 
mafter of the region^ lying betweeu 
the defart and the wall. However, 
this is no proof that the Mongouls 
had dwelt hitherto in the re- 
gions contiguous to the wall of 
China. It feems more probable, 
that Tfchingis had fubdued thofe 
countries. This opinion is fup- 
ported by his iimilar expeditions on 
other fides : for he difpatched fe- 
veral parties at one and the fame 
time to attack China on different 
fides, and in thofe regions which the 
Mongouls certainly never inhabited. 
This, at leaft, cannot be called in 

* Gaubil, Hift. des Mongoux^ p. 15, .16. 
& feqq. 

d 3 doubt, 
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doubt, that the Mongouls, before 
they attacked China, had already 
fubdued all the different branches of 
Tartars, and he could therefore meet 
with no impediment on their part 
to his expedition againft China, 



SEC- 
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SECTION IV* 



Of the BuRATS. 

THE BuRATs are defcendants of 
the antient Mongouls, and confe- 
qiiently brethren of the modern. 
This is manifeft fr6m the vicinity 
of thefe two nations and the refem- 
blance of their language. But they 
clafs themfelves rather among the 
Kalmucs than the Mongouls ^K 

Olot 

* This is by no means however a contra- 
diftion. The Mongouls and the Kalmucs 
were doubtlefs once one nation. This is 
evident partly by the fimilitude of the lan- 
guage of both nations ; and partly that at this 

d 4 day 
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Olot and Burat, they fay, were 
two brothers, who had a grievous 
quarrel about a mare. They 
fought, and Burat was forced to 
retire with his followers. 

At prefent this people inhabit the 
territories about the Baikal fea, and 
along the rivers Angara and Lena. 
They extend, in a diredion from 
Weft to Eaft, from the Udinlkoi Of- 
trog as far as the town Nertfchinlk. 
The Burats that inhabit the Nor- 
thern regions of the Baikal, con- 
day a tribe pf Ujrats [Olots, or Kalmucs] 
exift in .Mongalia, whom the European mif- 
fionaries place about the Hoang, beyoad the 
country of Ortufs. 

trary 
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trary to the cuftom of the other 
tribes of the Mongouls and Kal- 
macsy conftruiSl their wooden huts 
in a fexangular form, and all of 
them after one modeL They how* 
ever ftill retain their old Mongolian 
huts of felt, which are eafily tranf^- 
ported from place to place. And 

4 

hence we may conclude that they 
are ftrangers in thefe parts. 

In the midft of the Baikal fea 
is fituated the ifle of Olchon. Here, 
on the fummit of a high mountain, 
is faid to be a great trivet, with a 
large kettle-drum placed upon it. 
This circumftance has led feveral 
to conclude, that Tfchingis-khan 
puflied his conquefts as far as this 

place* 
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phcCi Rubruquis '^^ aflerts, that 
this coiiqtieror was by profeffion a 
fmith ; and Abulgali t gives us this 
ftrang€ relation. ^^ The Mongouls,'* 
fays he, *^ having funk into obiiviori 
^^ for four hundred years, appeared 
^ again, at tha working* of an iron 
^^ mountain ; and this event gave 
^^ rife to an annual feftival, whereon 
^^ they heat an iron red hot, on 
'^ which the khan gives the firft 
" ftroke ; and, after him, every chief 
^^^ of the Mongolian tribes." By 
comparing thefe two relations to- 
gether We are able to find out from 
whence the tale that Tfchingis-khan 
vfz^ 2if7nitb took its origin. The 

. * Cap. xix. 
-f Part II. chap. v. 

' . circum- 
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drcumftance of the ifeftival is true;, 
and the inventiori of the art of 
fmelting iron in the mountains Ip- 
gonekon gavepccafion to it^. AH 
the reft is a mere fable. 

It is commonly faid, that this 
mountain is fituated fomewhere in 
the dominions of the Elutian Kon- 
taifcha. But no perfon has hitherto 
pretended to mark it out with any 
precifion. It fliould feem more 
probable that its fituation is in the 
neighbourhood of the river Argun, 
where we find filver, copper, and 
iron : for, notwithftanding the word 
Irgon does not lignify copper" in the 

•^ Petit de la Croix, Hifloire de Gengis- 
. chan^ lib. i» cap. i. p. 8. 

modern 
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modem Mongolian language, yet it 
denotes that metal in the languages 
of the Syrans, Permians, Votiacs, 
and Tfcheremiiles. 



SEC- 
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SECTION V, 



■ 

Of the Kalmucs. 

UIRAT is the primitive name 
of the Kalmucs, and {o their proge- 
nitors are called by Abulgafi*. The 
Tartars of Katfchinik, Kraihoyarik, 
Kufnetz, and the Sagaians, know the 
modern Kalmucs by no other name. 
Nay, this appellation is preferved 
among themfelves to this very day, 
with only a fmall alteration: for 
they call themfelves Oelots. 



^ Abulgafi, p. 112 & 198. 



The 
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The Chinefe miffionaries ftyle 
them Eluts^\ This is the general 
name of the nation. Torgo-ut 
[Torgot], Dforigar [Sengor], and 
Chofchot, are only different branches 
p of the Kalmucs ; ^w^.Kalmak and 
Kalmyk. This name was given them, 
from a kind of caps which thefe Eluts 
wore, called in the Tartarian lan- 
guage Kalpak. The circumjacent 
Mohammedan Tartars who ufe tur- 
bans, and differ from them entirely 

« 

on the fcore of religion, language, 
manners, and way of life, and 
moreover wage an eternal war with, 
them, • gave this name to them as 
!, an opprobrious appellation. 

* Du Halde, torn. IV^ p. 46. 

This 
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This cuftom, of naming a na- 
tion from a certain outward cha- 
ra(5leriftic lign, is not only common 
to the Tartars, but to many other 
people of Siberia. The Koraiks, 
living along the Pentfchinian gulf, 
call the Ruffians Milgetong^ i. e. 
Firemen. The fame people call 
the Tfchuktfches Mainetong^ i. e* 
Courageous men^ and the Kamtfcha- 
dales, Kontjchadal^ i. e. People who 
live at the utmojl extremity or end. 
From this name Kontfchadal^ the 
Ruffians afterwards formed Kamt-* 
fchadal and Kamtfchatka. 

In like manner the Mohammedan 
Tartars of the Sunian fe<St called all 

' the 
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the Turkumans, and afterwards all 
the Perfians Hkewife, Kifilbafcb^^ 1. e* 
Red^beads. The reafon of this de- 
nomination was as follows. The 
Perfians affifted the Scheik Sofi (the 
founder of the reigning family iii 
Perfia, which lately became extindk) 
in his wars. For this fervice that 
monarch permitted them to wear 
for ever caps of red velvet, fuch as 
he ufed to wear himfelf. The Tar- 
tars of Buchani and Chiva call the 
Mankattes, a people of the fame 
religion with themfelves, Karakal^ 
pakSj i. e. Black-caps. 

If, with Abjilgafi, we divide the 
whole Turkifh nation into two great 
l)fanches, that of the Tartars, and 

that 
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that of the Motigouls, the Uirats 
muft be reckoned with the latter. 
Indeed they referable their neigh- 
bours . the Mongouls in counte- 
nance, living, manners, cuftoms, 
and religion ; and muft have be6n 
feparated only by political diflenti- 
ons. The affinity of the three na- 
tions, Mongouls, Kalmucs, and Bu- 
rats, may be feen by the affinity of 
their languages. 

Mongouls. Burats. Kalmucs. 
Ood. Burch^n* Burchan. Burchan'^*. 
One. Nege. Nege. Nege. 
"Two. Chour. Koir. Chojun 
TAree.Gurhk. Gurban. Gurba. 
Four. Durba. Derbyn. Darbo. 

* Likewife Sajat/chiy i. e. The Creator. 

Vol. I. e Five. 



liv 
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Five. Tabu. Tabun. Tabii^ 



Six. Dfurga, 
Seven. lyolo. 
Ei^ht. Naima. 
Nine. Juffu. 
"fen. Arban. 
loo. Dfo. 



Dfergon, Surga.r 
Dolon. Dole. 
Najaman.Naima. 
Jihun. Jeffu. 
Arban. Arba. 
Dfon. Dzo. 



looo.Minga. Mingan. Mingan. 

The Uirats lived formerly about 
the tight rivers^which, according ta 
Abuigafi-, take their rife in the 
Eaftern regions of Mongolia, and 
at length concur in one large river 
Ikar, or Ikran Muran t. At firft 
light a perfon might be led to iraa- 

'^ Abulgafi,. p, iiq. 

•f Muran^ in the Mongolian language, fig-' 
nifics a large Jlream^ 



gme 
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gine that this Ikar was the fame 
ftream that is called by the Ruffians 
at its foUrce Onon, in the middle of 
its courfe Skilka, and thence to its 
mouth Amur. Abulgali feems to 
lead us to this opinion. For, if 
thefe eight before-mentioned rivers 

i 

take their rife in the countries in- 
habited by the Mongouls, one 
Ihould think that the Ikran itfelf 
flowed through the parts belonging 
to the Mongouls. Abulgafi fays 
like wife ^^ that the Ikran falls into 
the ocean. Now, if we find no 
other river in the country of the 
Mongouls that difcharges itfelf into 
the ocean, the Ikran furely muft be 

*= Abulgafi, p. 1 06. 

e 2 the 
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the Onon. The laft argument is^ 
that the fame author affirms ^- that 
fome Tartars fettled about the Ikran. 
But thefe Tartars neverthelefs pro- 
bably lived near the ocean. For 
when they rebelled againft Altan- 
khan, the emperor of the family 
of Kin, the rendezvous of the Mon- 
gouls who came to affift the empe- 
ror was on the Onon, and there the 
Tartars loft a battle f; The Tartars 
however did not all live in one 
place ; but fome about the Onop^, 
fome about the fuperior regions of 
the Hoang-ho, and fome in various 
other places. It is impoffible there- 

* Abulgafi, p. 105. 

-j- Gaubil, Hiftoire de la dynaftie des Mon- 

gOUXj^p. 4. 

^2 ' fore 
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fore to decide by this account whe- 
ther the Ikran fignifies the Onon or 
the Hoang-ho. The Mongouls Hved 
likewife on both fides of the great 
fandy defart Gobi ; feveral of them 
confequently nearer to the Onon, 
and fome nearer to the great Chi- 
nefe wall, and the upper regions of 
the Hoang-ho : which places they 
inhabit to this very day^ 

The Onon bears different names, 
according to the territory it runs 
through. The Ruffians call it Amur; 
the Tungufians, Schilkir ; the Chi- 
riefe, Helong-^Kjang, i. ^. T'be river 
of Dragons ; and the Mandllioures, 
Sagalin-Ula, the Black river. This 
laft denomination perhaps led fome 

e 3 writers 
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writers to imagine that the Ikar, or 
Ikxan-Muran of Abulgafi, were the 
fame that Marco Paolo calls Kara- 
Muran^ and that both were the Ikar 
of Abulgafi. Were we to allow 
this Kara-Muran and the Ikar of 
Abulgali to be one and the fame 
river, yet they are not the Amur* 
Marco Paolo mentions fuch things 
of his Kara-Muran as are impoffible 
to be reconciled with the Amur. He 
fays '-, along that river are built 
many towns that carry on a confi- 
derable trade ; and about its mouths 
is the fleet of the great khan, con- 
iifting of 15,000 veffels. ' Now 
both thefe circumftances are falfe 

* Marco Paolo, lib, ii. cap. 31. 52, 

refpe<5ling 
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refpeding the Amur ; but may be 
faid with forae abatement of the 
Hoang-ho. 

If we add to thefe accounts 
the relation in Abulgafi -, that Ugu- 
dai, the fon and fucceflbr of Tfchin- 
gis-khan, made an irruption into ^ 
Kitai, and laid fiege to a town on 
the Ihore of the Kara-Muraji ; then 
it follows, that, as Kitai is the 
northern part of China, the Kara- 
Muran muft neceflarily be the 
Hoang ; which agrees likewife with 
the expeditions of the Ogotai, who 
carried on no wars but in the 
northern China +. 

* Abulgafi, p. 357. 

♦f That Abulgafi calls one river by two 
nsmes, Ikar and Kara-Muran, affords no proof 

e 4 againft 
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That the Kara-Muran of Marcq 
Paolo is the Hoang-ho, feems to 
need no farther proof. Father 
Gaubil, who knew China as tho- 
roughly as his native country, and 

againfl our opinion. He colledled his chro-; 
nicle from a number of Mongolian and'Per- 
fian writers, whom he found to give two 
pames to one thing, and took no trouble to in- 
quire more rainutely into the matter. Nothing 
is more common than for two nations to call 
the fame river or place by different names. 
It happens even to a iipgle nation. For in- 
llance, the Chinefe, at different tim^s, and in 
different fituations, give various names to 
their towns, provinces, &c. obfcuring their 
biftory by that means to fuch a degree, that 
it is impoffible for the moft attentive reader 
to purfue it regularly without a regifter of 
thefe different denominations. Pere Gaubirs 
Jiiftory of the Mongolian dynafties afford^ 
pjapy proof? of this alTertion. 

whq 
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V«^ho deferves more credit in this 
matter than all the writers before 
him, mentions, in three feveral paf- 
fages of his book **, that the Kara- 
Muran of Marco Paolo is the Hoang- 
ho. Even the names Kara-Muran 
and Hoang-ho both lignify a turbid 
ptuddy river ; the former in the 
Mongolian, and the latter in the 
Chinefe language. And all tra-* 
vellers affirm the Hoang^ho to be 
in reality of fuch a quality. 

Admitting it then for a fadt, that 
the Kara-Muran and the Ikar-Muran 
are the fame river ; it cannot be 
the Amur, but the Hoang^ho; 



* PereGaubil, p. d^i* ^39' ^^^ ^2^* 



The 
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Thediftiiigiiifliing charadlcrs ad- 
duced in favour of the Argun are 
equally applicable, indeed more fo, 
to the Hoang-ho. This latter river 
dilcharges itfelf likewife into the 
ocean. The eight rivers ^vhich, 
according to Abulgafi, take their 
rife in the territories of the Mon- 
gouls, are eaftw^ard with refpedt to 
the weftern Mongolian dominions, 
notwithftanding they fall into the 
Iloang-ho. The other aflertion of 
Abulgafi, that a part of the Tartars 
fettled about the Ikar, and that the 
auxiliaries of the Mongouls affem- 
ble about the Onon in order to 
carry on from thence the war againft 
the rebellious Tartars, may be eafily 

reconciled 



* '• fr. 
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reconciled with the Hoaig-ho, bjr 

only remembering what was men- 
tioned above, that the Tartars fixed 
not in one particular place, but i|i- 
habited feveral. 

Thefe conjectures receive a very 
great fupport from the later accounts 
of the miflionaries in China, who 
place the Uirats juft about the Ho- 
jing-ho, beyond Ortus. Thefe Uirats 
are, as was before obferved, the 
fore- fathers of the modern Kalmucs, 
who retired farther to the weft. By 
the general map in the Chinefe 
Atlas, we find the Tumets fome- 
what farther to the eaft than the 
Uirats. Thefe Tumets, according 

to 
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to the Hiftory of Abulgafi^^, are 
defcendants of the Uirats, and 
therefore people of the fame origin. 
For both are fprung from the Mon- 
gouls : not from thofe that inhabited 
the regions beyond the vaft fandy 
defert about the river Selenga, Or- 
chon, Tola, Kurulun, &c. who were 
otherwife called Kalkas ; but from 
thofe who encamp between the de- 
fert and the Chinefe wall, over the 
provinces Schanfi and Petfcheli, and 
who, to diftinguifh them from the 
former, are called the Yellow Mon- 
gouls, or only Mongouls, without 
any addition. According to the 



* Abulgafi^i p. 114, 



mif- 
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miflionaries % the whole number 
of thefe Mongouls, living under 
the Chinefe fceptre, is compre- 
hended within 49 ftandards. 

* Du Halde, torn. iv. p. 7 u 
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SECTION VI* 

Of. the TSONGARES. 

THESE inhabitants of the regions 
from north to fouth- between Siberia 
and the greater and lelTer Bucharia, 
and from eaft to weft from the 
Altaian mountains to tlie Kalkas 
Mongouls, are a branch of the 
Uirats, and are governed by 
their own independent fovereigns* 
They extend weft ward to the re-» 
gions along the river Hi, which 
flows into a lake among the Altaian, 
mountains on the frontiers of Tur- 
keftan ^^ 

* Souciet, Obfervations Mathematiques, 
torn* !• p. 142. Paris, 1729,410. Du Halde, 

torn. 
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This nation, once fo formidable 
to the Chinefe, has been either de- 
ftroyed or difperfed fince the year 
1757 by their own civil diflen- 
tions and the intrigues of the Chi- 
nefe. Their country is now a de- 
fart* 



But let us refume our firft in- 
quiry, and endeavour to fix the 
time when they came firft from the 

torn, iv- p. 54. Abulgafi, p. 65. Souckt 
places the weftern fituatioii of the mountain 
Altai in 46 degrees 20 minutes latitude, and 
20 degrees 20 minutes longitude weft of 
Pekin. The fituation of the lake Palkafi^ 
into which the river Hi is faid to difcharge it- 
felf, he fixes m46 degrees 50 minutes latitude, 
and 3 7 degrees 40 minutes longitude to the 
weft of Pekin. 

frontiers 
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frontiers of China into the defeit 
and about tlie Ili. 

It feems highly probable that it 
happened under the great revolii- 
tion efFedted by Tfchingis-khan, 
"when the principal part of the na- 
tions he fubdued were totally exter- 
minated to make room for the con- 
querors ^^ 

The khans of the Kalmucs, and 
probably others of their chiefs, de- 

* This may be feen from the ixth part of 
Abulgafi^s hiftory, where we meet with na- 
tions dwelling near the Cafpian fea about the 
Oxu's and the laxartes, or in the Kapfchak 
regions, Perfia, Bagdat, &c. which people 
' lived before the inroads of Tfchingis-khan 
in Mongalia, and were even Mongouls. 

fcended 
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jTcended inadiretl line fron Tfchin* 
gis-khan^ Ar leaft Kaldan [Bafchtu-^ 
khan, as Du Halde always calls 
him], who fubdiied the Mongouls, 
and was himfelf defeated afterwards 
in a war againft the Chinefe em- 
peror, claimed his defcent from 
Tfchingis. The Mohammedan Tar- 
tars difpute this honour with their* 
enemies the Eluts ; but . the latter 
have greater probability on their 
iide. For this we know from the 
Ghinefe hiftory, that Mangho, the 
fon of Tolei, ufurped the Mongolian 
throne, contrary to the regulation 
of Ogotai^khan ^^ This irregular 
behaviour difgufted feveral princes 

* Perc Gaubil, Hift. de la dynaftie des 
Mongoux, p. 98* 1064 112* 

i of 
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of the family of Ogotai, who op- 
pofed him, but fo ineflfedually, that 
they were exiled by Mangho, either 
to Bifchbalig^ or about the region of 
the Irtifch. Of thefe exiled princes, 
one efpecially deferves to be no- 
ticed, namely, Haitu^ who founded 
a conliderable ftate in the country 
of Almalig. This prince, having 
perfuaded the chiefs of all the 
neighbouring tribes, as well as thofe 
who were encamped eaftwards and 
northwards from the Altaian moun- 
tains, to become of his party, carried 
on a war of more than 30 years 
againft the two Ghinefe khans, Hu- 
pilai and Timur. We avoid making 
here a large digreflion to fix the 
true fituation of Bifchbalig and 

Al- 
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thalig ^. It will be fufficient to re- 
mark, that thefe princes were ba-* 
nifhed into the country of the Dfon- 
gzrizn Kalmucs, where they raifed 
their troops in the war againft the 
Ghinefe. From thefe refearches we 
find that the Dfongarian princes, 
thinking themfelves defcendants of 
Iffchingis-khan, muft derive their 

* (jaubil, p. 3 j & ti6, afletts, that Bifch^ 
balig lay to the north of T^rfan j and Almalig 
to the weft of Bifchbalig. ^ It feems that the 
traft of land, at prefent called tfip Lefler Ba- 
carla^ was ftil^ in antieht times Klafchgar and 
Almalig. He adds, that Almalig was crouded 
with Mohammedans^ The Lefler Bucharia, 
Turfan, and Chamul, were already Moham- 
medans before Tfchingis-khan ; and no Mo- 
hammedans are to be met with in the envi- 
rons of thefe countries^ to the norths eaft, and 
fouth-, 

fa jgenetlogy 
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genealogy from thefe exiled princes 
of the family of Ochotai. Gaubil 
and Souciet are miftaken in deriving 
the Kalkas princes from Tfchingis- 
khan, and the Elutian princes from 
Timur. Du Halde ^- makes the fa- 
mily of the Elutian khan Kaldan to 
be defcended as well from Timur 

■ 

i * 

as from Tfchingis-khan ; and this 
by taking it for granted that Timur 
was of the family of Tfchingis. 
Thus far is certain, that both Tfchin- 
gis-khan and Timur-Bek had one 
common ancellor in Tumenah- 
khan +• 

'^ Tom. iv. p. 3i« 

^ This Tumcnah had two fohs, Kili and 
Fadfchuli [Abufgafi, p. 152 & 399, calls 
them Kabul! and Katzuli], the former of 
whdfal .Was' the great grand father of Tfchin- 
gis ; 
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gis ; and the latter the feventh great grand- 
father of Timur. [D'Herbelot, artic. Gen- 
ghis-khan]. — We find by the Chincfe annals, 
that Timur married a princefs of the family 
of the laft Mongolian emperor o( China 
Schunti. [Gaubil, p. 271.] This relation be- 
ing true^ Schunti muft either not have been 
emperor of China ; or Timur, not having yet 
ufurped the fovcrcignty, was accordingly of 
no authority. For Sch\inti fled to Tartafy in 
the year 1368; and the i:eign of Tfchbgis 
iafted 35 years, he died in 1405. [Gaubihp. 
3 1 6. com. with Abulgafi, p. 405.] But it feems 
that Timur married the daughter of Schunti 
after the death of her father, in order to get 
a pretext for attacking China, and wrefting it 
out of the hands of the foupder of the new 
dynafty of Ming. 



r^ 
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SECTION VII. 



Of the Religion of the Kalmucs 

(inci MoNGoyi^s. 

FORMERLY both the Kalmucs 
' and Mongouls profefled the religion 
of the Sdiamans. This they after- 
wards changed for that of Tibet 
^nd Tungut, or the religion of Da- 
lai Lama, 

In the interior regions of the 
eaft, three religions prevail ; whic^j^ 
muft be carefully diflinguifhed frona 
each other. Thefe are the Schar 
j;nan^, the Bra|pL3Q^^ine, and the reli^ 

gion 
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gipn of Lama. That of the Scha- 
mans is the oldeft religion in India 
of which we have any account* 
It is mentioned by Strabo, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Porphyry. The 
firft of whom calls them Germa- 
nianSy the fecond Sarmanians^ and 
the third Samanians. Its followers 
cultivated philofophy ; and the 
Brahmans thcmfeives confefs that 
they are indebted to them for their 
fcience : and they read the writings 
of thefe Schamans juft as we read 

the Greek and Latin authors. Yet 

* • 

the Brahmans perfecuted their pre- 
ceptors, and flopped not till they 
had forced them to fly. Infomuch 
that for fix hundred years paft we 
no longer find any traces of them 

f 4 on 
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on the other fide of the river 
Ganges ^i^» 

All the religions that continue to 
prevail on the other fide of the 
Ganges, feem derived from the 
Schamahe, Even the religion of 
Lama is nothing more than a re^ 
formed Schamanifm. The oldScha- 
mans had nothing certainly fixed as 
to the origin of their gods, or the 

» • 

time, quality, or perfons of the fuc-^ 
ceflion. Among the Lamaites one 
god fucceeds to another, in , an un-» 
interrupted fcries, in the perfon of 
their Lama, 

The religion of the ancient Mon-^ 
gouls fprang likew ife from that of 

* Hiftoire du Chriflianifme dcs Indes par 
M. de la Croze, liv, xvii. 

the 
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ihe Schamans. But thefe barbarians 
being deflitute of all -writing, this 
religion could only be propagated 
by oral tradition. As for the Bu- 
rats, Jakutes, and the heathen Tar- 
tars, their religion refembles that of 
the ancient Mongouls ; but it is 
without any coherence, and fo 
mutilated, that it would be very 
difficult to colle6t from its fragments 
any fort of fyftem of the old Scha- 
mans. 

We are able to trace the naiije of 
the god of the ancient Schamans, in- 
deed, in the denomination of the chief 
goddefs of the Siamefe and Pegu- 
ans, which is Sommona Kodom ^. 

* The Tartars call god Kutai, Chutai, or 
Gudai ; the Perfians Khoda. Sommona Ko- 
dom fignifies therefore probably the god of 
the Schamans. 

The 
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The Mongouls call this god Scjbi-^ 
gimuniy and the Kalmucs Scbaka-^ 
tnuniy or Scbak^Schimona^ which laft 
denomination muft be our guide in 
obtaining our knowledge of this 
deity, who can be no other thatt 
the well-known Scbaka or Schekia^ 
who was born 1017 years before 
tibe time of oiir Bleffed Savour, and 
was called after his apotheolis Fo. 
Pere Gaubil, in his Hiftoire des Mon- 
goux, confefles that he cannot dif- 
cover whence the name Fo takes its 
origin. It is true nothing certain 
can be adduced about it. But it 
feems highly probable, that Fo is 
the Bod or Budda of St. Jerome ; 
for neither the Tibetans, nor Mon- 
gouls, nor Kalmucs, have an F in 

their 
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their language. Mr. D'AnpiUe ob- 
ferves that Bod feems generally to 
^gnify gocjdefs; and Bodtan, orBou- 
tan, a name given to the kingdom 
■pf Tibet, fignifies God^s-^land. 

Of this name Budda, a great many 
traces are flill to be found in the 
countries of the Mongouls and of 
India. This god Sommona Kodom 
is likewife called Pouti-Saty i. e. 
The lord Pouti. The Burats call 
their priefts Bo. Wednefday is* 
termed in all the languages of India 
Budda, In the Samfkret, or holy 
language of the Brahmans, that day 
is named Budda-waratn : in that of 
Ceylon, Budda-dina: in that of Siam, 
yan-pout: and in the Malabarian 
language, Buden-kirumeu 



Ml 
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All thefe names are the appellatives 
6f one arid the fame god. The ihha- 
bitants of the kingdom of Leao have 
an academy, to which the prierts of 
Siam refort for the acquifition of 
their knowledge* Thefe call their 
principal god indifferently eithqr 
Budda^ Sommona Kodotriy or Scbaka. 
In Tibet, this divinity has flill an- 
other name, La. Perhaps the name 
of Lamay as alfo that of the king- 
dom I>^o itfelf, are derived from 
this denomination of the deity. 

The fignification of tlie word 
Schaman is differently explaified by 
three learned men. Our country- 
man, Mr. Thomas Hyde, interprets , 

I 

it ^ figbing or , fcbding man. 

Kaempfer 
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Kaempfer * explains it By - A Man 
without pajfions. M. de la L^i^re, 
an ingenious and very learned mzn^ 
who travelled to Siam, tells us, that 
it lignifies in the Balian, or 'holy 
language of the Siamefe, a man liv^ 
ing in the woodsy a bermtU ' • 

The laft of thefe interpretation* 
may very well be recoj3jGjied^ wiC^i 
what Clemens Alexandriiius i;«l^t^ 
of his Sarmanes. ^^ They are her- 

^^ mits," he fays, ^^ and live neither 

« 

" in towns nor houfes : they cover 
" their body with the bark of trees, 
^^ and eat nothing but wild fruits: 
^^ Their drink is only water, which 

* Hifloire du Japon, torn. i. p. 46. Amft. 

> 
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** they fcoop from the brook in tlid 
** hollow of their hands, Sec.** In 
the fame manner M. de la Loubere 
very ingeniouily explains the word 
Schaka, He derives it from the 
Siamefe woiti ^cbau^kOy my lord, 
the tifual title of the Talapoins or 
priefts of Siam. Schaman and Tala- 
poin mean the fame, the former in 
the Balian, and the other in the 
colnmon language of the Siamefe.^ 



SEC 
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SECTION VIII. 

Of the Religion of Tibet ; or, of 
the Dalai Lama. 

WE have like wife only obfcure and 
confufed accounts of the religion of 
thefe people ; and the miflionaries 
relate numberlefs abfurdities, both as 
to its origin and its dogmas. Thp 
monk Rubruqnis feems to have had 
fome knowledge of them^^. But, 
fpeaking likewife of the Neftorian 
chriftians (who have even a bifliop 
refident in the Kitaian town Segin f ), 

* Voyage de Rubruquis, chap. xxvi. — 
xxviii. 

•f* Rubruquis, chap, xxviii. p. 60. & chap, 
xlvii. p. 125. Marco Paolo mentions likewife 
a Kitaian town Sin-gui [the terjmination gut 
is the Chinefe dfchu]y and that a part of the 
inhabitants were Neftorian Chriftians. 

and 
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and of another fort of idolaters whom 
he calls theTuinians^^^,he confounds 
the three together. Carpinii, another 
monk, who travelled before Ru- 
bruquis to the great hord of the 
Tartars, reprefents the Uigures as 
chriftians of the Neftorian fedt. The 
Jefuit Gaubil afferts the fame thing J. 

^ RubruquiB, chap. xlv. afllires us the 
Ttiinians were idolaters. But, what is extra- 
ordinary, in the very fame chapter he affirms, 
that the Tuinians were addidted to the fed of 
the Manicheans. The Oriental chriftians often 
call Manes Al Thenaoui, and his fcft A I Tke- 
naouiah ; which word fignifies the dodtrine of 
the two principles. See D'Herbelot, Bib- 
lioth. Orient, art. AJani. Hence it feems pro- 
bable, that thefe Tuinians are Manicheans, 

-f' Carpini, Voyage, art. v. p. 40. 

\ Obfervations Mathematiques, &c# pub- 
liees par le pcre Spuciet, tom. 1. p. 224* 
D'Herbelot, Biblotheque Oiientale, art. Jgur. 
—Uigur is called, according to the Chinefe 
.geography, Turfan, 

3 AU 
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Ail thefe writers unanimoufly 
lajQfert, that Chriftianity was diffe- 
toinatedoverTongert, China, among 
the Mongouls, and even in the fa- 
iaaily of their khans* But it is no 
eafy matter to make thefe teftimo- 
nies accord with the prefent ftate of 
thofe countries. For we find not 
the lead trace of Chriftianity there- 
in, except among fuch as haye been 
converted perhaps by the Jefuits in 
China in modern times. On th^ 
cx)ntrary, the religion of Lama pre- 
vails much at Tongut, in Ibme 
kii^doms of India, in Mongolia^ 
among the Eluts, and alfo in China. 

It feems therefore probable, that 
th€ Neftorian monks in former time 

g might 
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might have vifited thefe regions. 
But, in procefs of time, as their 
priefts became more and more ig- 
norant, as well as remoter from 
other Ghriftians, Ghriftianity became 
likewife more and more corrupted, 
till at length it vaniftied quite away, 
or was abforbed in the religion of 
Lama, 

This religion feems not to be of 
a very antient date. It is a mix- 
ture of the fuperftition of the old 
Sehamans with the Chriftian re* 
ligion. From the Sehamans it 
retained Fo and the meteihp- 
fychofis ! from Ghriftianity it pro- 
bably took its ceremonies and ha- 
bits. 

Several 
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Several learned writers derive the 
ceremonial of the religion of Lama 
from the Indians, and that from 
the Egyptians : as it is thought 
that the ceremonies of the Egyp- 
tians were fpread almoft over the 
face of the whole earth. From 
all which we fliall only obferve, 
that in the remoteft ages the Egyp- 
tians had no other phyficians than 
their priefts. This cuftom obtained 
likewife amongft the Syrians and 
Hebrews. Afa firft ufed the af- 
iiftance of proper phyficians, and 
was reproved .for it^. The fame 

* " And Afa, in tlie thirty and ninth year of 
his reign, was difeafed in his feet, until his 
difeafe was exceeding great : yet in his difeafe 
he fought not to the Lord, but to the phy- 
ficians/' 2 Chron, xvi, 12. 

g z cuilom 
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cuftom prevailed in India and over 
all the Eaft. The antient Tartars 
and Mongouls had -no other phy- 
licians than their priefts^ And w^ 
find it fo at prefent imong all the 
favjage nations of Siberia, and even 
in America. It feems very pro- 
bable that the earlier Chriftians 
took fome ceremonies from the 
neighbouring nations ; and perhaps 
all the rites and ceremonies among 
different nations that are very 
limilar to each other came ori- 
ginally from the religion of the 
jEgy^tians^'. 

* The prlefts of JEgypt fli^ved their head 
and wore linen garments. Martial, epigram* 
xii. 29. Juvenal, fat. vi. lin. 533. 

Qui gregc Imigero circumdatus, et grege calvo 
Plangentis populi currit derifor Anubis* 

Ksemp- 
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Kaempfer ^^ labours much to 
make it probable, that the founder 
of the religion of Fo was an iEgyp- 
tian. But he feems to be in the 
wrong: and his conjecture woiild 
have been more probable, if he 
had put the religion of the Brah- 
ipans inftead of that of Fo. 

It might furnilh matter of dif- 
pute between the Indians and 
Egyptians which of them were the 
elder nation. If Shuckford's con- 
jedture could be proved true, that 
Mount Ararat, on which the ark 
of Noah refted, is one of thofe 
mountains which form the nor- 

^ Hiftoire du Japon, torn. I. p* 3 1. 34« 

g 3 thern 
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. The ^Egyptians, on the cpntrary^i 
may alledge the expeditions ojf Ofi-» 
ris, Bacchus, and Sefoftris. Fqt^ 
potwithflanding thefe events are 
mixed with fables, the moft abfurd 
relations have yet fome certain 
foundation in truth, .which we 
are not capable of thoroughly de*r 
veloping. It may be that fome 
^Egyptians emigrated likewife to 
India, in order to avoid the cruel 
treatment of the Perfian king Catn^ 
byfes. At leaft the hiftory of raaij^ 
kind feeips tq fupport this conjecr 
^ure ; for the limitft of every religioa 
have always beefi extepded as o|t6^ 
^s it has t)eep perfeputedf 
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There ^re two perfpniages that 
Jiave for feveral centuries been very 
famous in the world, Prefter John 
and Dal^ Lama» Three travellers, 
Carpini, Rubrucjuis, and Marco Pa- 
olo, fir ft made Europe acquainted 
with Prefter John, but they all 
have different opinions about him. 
The fii-ft reprefents him as an In- 
dian king; the fecond as a Chrif-^ 
tia|i king of the Tartarian hor4 
Naiman, whom he believed to be 
like wife ChriftianSt But both their 
accounts are certainly wrong. 

The Portuguefe • having found a 
way to India by fea round Africa, 
^ifcpyered a certain Chriftian prince 

m 
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tempfychofis, the foul is alwa3rs in 
a(Stion, and never at reft; for no 
fooner does fhe leave her old habi* 
tation but ftie enters a new one. 
The Dalai Lama being a divine 
perfon, he can find no better lodg-r 
ing than the body of his fucceflbr ; 
or, properly not the fonl, but the 
Fo refiding in the Dalai Lama which 
pafles into his fucceflbr: and this 
l>eing a god to whom all things are 
known*", the Dalai Lama therefore 
is acquainted with every thing that 
happened during his refidence in 
the former body. Thus, at leaft^^ 
the thinking people of that religion 
would perhaps explain their me-« 
tempfychofis. The f^v greater part 

* Du Hialde, torn, IV, p. 573, 

3 of 
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of the worfhipers of Lama, how- 
ever, do not require reafon and ar-. 
guments for what they believe; 
but take ali in a literal ienfe, ^nd 
examine no farther ; having the 
fame noticm of the Lama as^ the 
Mongouls had of the Pope ^. 

Prefter Johnj of whom we hav©^ 
fpoken above^ in like manner 
gave rife to many conje(9;ures ; the 
greateft part of which are fo im- 
probable as not to deferve refuta-» 
tion. We will begin therefore at 
once by thalamethod which feems 

♦ Rubruquis fays, that in his travels to the 
Greater Tartary, he was aiked by feverai Mon- 
gouls whether the Pope was really five hun- 
dred years old, 

to 
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to promife the beft elucidation of 
the matter. 



The name Pr^tre Jean, or Juan, 
was millakenly heard by the firft 
Europeans that vifited thefe regions. 
And their fancy working upon 
it, formed many extravagant ideas 
which were received and cherifhed 
in Europe. Thefe travellers per- 
ceived a certain refemblance between 
the found of a word in the Mongo- 
lian and Tibetan languages with that 
of a French, Italian, and Portuguefe 
word. Unufed to thorftudy of lan- 
guages, they imagined that fuch 
words as had a fimilar found ihufl: 
have likewife the fame fignification 

in 
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in the language of Tibet and of the 
Mongouls whieh they bore in fooie 
of the European. This idea being 
once received, many fantaftical ety- 
mologies. i^nd fables naturally arofe, 
as that about a certain Indian Jo- 
hannes Prefbyter, &c. 

Among air the etymologies, that 
of Scaliger^^-^ feems to be the moft 
probable. This name, according to 
his Opinion, came from India, and 
properly was Prefte 'Jehan [Prefte 
Giani; for, Gehan in the Perfian 
and Indian languages fignifies . the 
world\ which is ais much as to fay, 
a meffenger of the world ;or an. urn- 

. * De emendatione temporum> p. 637. 

ver/al 



n)erfal apqfiiei. The Neftorian f)*** 
tnarchs always appropriatedto them-* 
felves the pompous title of Catho** 
licus*, which fignifies, as every one 
knows^ aldioft the fame thing* 

Now, if we can admit that the mif* 
fionaries of the Neftorians came into^ 
thefe countries (which almoft every 
competent judge in fuch mattera 
will allow) then the Neftorian pa^* 
triarch and Prefter John are one 
perfbn ; at le^H according to the 
niles of etymology. And this Pref- 
ter John being a Ghriftian, he, mult 
have been the Catholicus of the 

* Sec Diflertation de la predication de la 
foi Chretienne a la Ghine, par M. Renaudot, 
dans les anciennes relations des lades, et de 
, la Chine, p. 238, & feqq. 

Nefto- 
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Neftorians ; or perhaps only a bifliop 
fent by the GatholicuSj who in thefe 
diftant regions aflumed a greater 
title than was ftridly due to him. 

In the purfuit of thefe enquiries 
we (hall find this Prefter Jbhn, or 
this Neftorian CatholicuSj to be like- 
wife one and the fame with the 
Dalai Lama; 

; 

Prefter John was heard-of earlief 
than the Dalai Lama. In the country 
of the Mongoiils, where Prbfter 
John is faid to have foftnerly re-» 
iided, they knew nothing about a 
Dalai Lama before the time of Ka- 
juk-khan) one of the defcendents of 

h Tfchingis- 
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Tfchingis-khan^''*. Among the Efl- 
Topeans, Pere Anckada is one of the 
iirft who mentions him, about tine- 
year 16241-, and Bernier fpeaksof 
him as of a ftrange novelty |. 

It deferves to be remarked, that 
the okl writers, whilft they take 
notice of the Neftorians and Prefter 
John, fay not a fyllable of the Da-^ 
lai Lama. But no fooner are they 
become acquainted with the Dalai 
Lama, than they ceafe all mention 
of Prefter John and the Neftorians 
in Mongolia and Tibet. 

* Rubruquis, chap. xlx. Marco P"a6lo> 
lib. c. 51. (jraubil, p. 105. & 143. 
^^ Du Halde, torn. IV. p. 576. 
i Voyages, vol. II. p. joy. 

All 
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All thefe circumftances feem fiif- 
Hcently to prov€ that the Catholi- 
cus* Prefte Gehan, and Dalai-, are 
only one perfon. 

The foregoing accounts, with 
thofe which will appear in the fup- . 
plement at the end of the fourth 
volume of this w^ork, may be con- 
fidered as a critical excurlion on the 
Mongolian hiftory^ and th-e religion 
of Tibet. But all thefe accounts, 
no lefs than fuch as are to be met 
with in other authors, would be frill 
more imperfect, had not Mr. Pallas 

* Dalai, in the language of the Mongouls, 
fignifies ^fea^ or ocean^ and in a metaphorical 
fignification an immenfe dijlance. 

h 2 lately 
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lately favoured the world with a 
^Vork in the German tongiie, which 
deferves the attention of every man 
defirotis of purfuirig his enquiries 
into the hiftory of Afia, into the 
manners and religions of nations. 

Mr. profeflbr Pallas, of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Peterlburg, travelled through many 
parts of the immenfe Ruffian em- 
pire^. His difcoveries in natural 

hiftory, 

^ Let us hear a general defcription of Ruf- 
fia and its inhabitants, given by an elegant 
Scotch writer at the beginning of the laft ceti- 
tury, and which feems accurate enough for 
the times in which he wrote : " Ultra Polo- 
*^ niam Ruffia jacet, quam obtinet MofcovL 
'^ tarum princeps. Nomen Imperio ab urbe 
" Mofco eft : quam illius RuiEa caput mul- 

" titudo 
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hiftory, and his great merit in other 
branches gf fcience, fecure him the 

efteem 

*^ titudo incolarum & habitatio regum fecit. 
*^ Ab oceano ad Cafpium mare immenfo tradtu 
*^ patet. Diverfis lateribus Polonis Suedifque 
^ confini^ eft. In aliis ejus limitibus Tartar! 
*' haerejit. Longo frigore, & penetrabili, dam- 
*^ nata eft, Vix profefto jam vere redditur 
terra, quam nivcs opprefferant, Inde jeftas 
graviffime incumbit, & quafi redimeret mo- 
ras quas longa biems fecit, fubito, seftu per- 
*^ coquit frudius, non tamen ad noftrarum ar- 
*^ borum felicitatem. Pene fupra fidcm eft, 
'^ ibi quoque pcpones maturefcere, quibus 
^* apud nos non flagrantes modq foles quae- 
^•^ runter, fed & faspe repetiti, Crebrae filvse 
^^ campos attollunt; in iis pretipfie pellibus 
^* fera^; ccras etiam copia, atque melHs; & 
^^ hinc prsecipuum in illis regionibus merca- 
^^ turse commercium. Multi incolse funt, 
*^ nequc tamen pro terrarvmi amplitudine, 
<^ quas poffident. 
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eftcem of every one that has candour 
and juftice enough to give honour 

to 

" Servituti gens nata, ad omne libertatis 
'^ vcftigium ferox.cft; placida, fi prematurr 
^^ Neque abnuunt jngum. Ultro fatentur 
^^ principi fe fervire, illi in fuas opes, in cor* 
*^ pora, vitamque jus effe. Sordidioris reve- 
^^ rentisB humilitas Turcis non eft in fuorum 
^^ Ottomanoriim fceptrum. Ceteras quoque. 
«' gentes ex fuo genio seftimant. Hofpitesj^ 
'^ five forte, five confilio in Mofcoviam ad- 
*' vedlos, in idem jugum damnant, & fenfire 
** fuo principi volunt: fi quos furtim abe- 
*^ untes retraxerunt, ut fugitives pleftunt* 
*' Magnatibus, licet ipfi ferviunt, in minores 
** fuus f aft us eft : & vulgus horum maxime 
** fupercilium timet. 

*^ Fertur populus adeo literarum rudis efle^ 
^^ ut pauci inter illos vulgatiffimas preces me- 
^^ moria tcneant quibus Numen propitiamus. 
*^ Bello quam otio aptiores : & plerumque in 
^^ ^rmis funt: five, quo Tartarorum impetum 

*^ frangant. 
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to a genius rarely equalled; at the 
fame time that his readinefs at eom-^ 

muniCation 

^^ frangant, five alio limite Polonos laceffunt, 
*^ aut repellunt : Ifta quoque setate civilibus 
*^ odiis inter fe certaverunt. Acies illis ex 
^^ equitibus tota : pedite ideo vix utuntur, 
'-^ quod omnium bellorum momenta in celeri^ 
f^ tate conftituunt : magnoimpetu vel impreC- 
^* fionem adorti vel fugam, Sed ubi pavere 
^^ inceperunt, ad defperationem quoque ver- 
^^ tuntur^ Adeo ut ex prselio fugientes, fi af- 
^* fequitur hoftis, nihil aufi repugnare^ ita fe 
f^ viftoribus dedant, ut nee mortem depre- 
f* centur. Caftigandis furtis remiffi funt: ta- 
P men prasdones ultimo fupplicio ulcifcuntur, 
5^ Gens eft cauta, neftendifque fraudibus apita: 
" neque ignorant, ideo mercatoribus fe fuf- 
^^ peftos : quos ut placabiliores habeant, in- 
" terdum in mutuis commerciis aliam pa- 
*^ triam fibi fingunt. Perpotandi ftudium acre 
f^ eft, & piaster patrios potus ne quidemad- 
^^ ved:a vina defunt, 

^^ Uxoribus 
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munication and fweetnefs of difpo-^ 
lition render him the delight of all 
his acquaintance. 

This 

** Uxoribus longa captivitas, qua^ domi fe- 
^^ rio continent, dignas quoque majoribus 
" mails : adeo fervilibus fupra fidem ingeniis 
" demiflas effe aiunt. Virorum in fe bene- 
^^ volentiam ex verberum numero aeftimant : 
** nunquam melius fup judicio habitae quam 
•* cum in fseva ingenia inciderunt. Quidam 
*^ e Germania in Mofcoviam migraverat, vir 
*^ e plebe, & fi nomen in tantilla re placer, 
** lordanes dicebatur, Haefit ergo in ilia re- 
*^ gione, & cum fibi tx fedes placerent, inde 
•* etiam duxit uxorcm. Hanc cum caram 
*' haberet, omnibufque ofEciis mutuam gra-. 
" tiam afFedaret, ilia dejedtis luminibus moefta, . 
*' crebro in fingultibus & ceteris, moerentis 
*' animi indiciis erat. Viro denique fcifcitanti 
** moeftitias caufam ; fe enim nullis, quod 
" fciret, amicitisB muneribus defuifle ; quid 
^ tu, inquit mulier, tam egregie fingis amo- 
*^ rem ? Num putas latere me, quam tibi vilis 

«^ fim ?. 
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This indefatigable refearcher, tra- 
velling about the Volga, among the 
Kalmucs of thofe parts, and flaying 
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fim ? fimulque largos gemitus coepit effuil- 
dere. Hie attonitus, in amplexus moereft- 
tem recepit, rogare perfeverans, numquid 
earn offendiffet ; peccavifle fe forfitan, fed 
culpam emendatione deleturtim. Ad hac 

*^ ilia, ubi autem funt verbera, inquit, quibus 
te amare docuifti? hoc cette potiffirhuoi 
pafto, maritorum in uxores apud nos be- 

^^ nevolentia & cura fancitur. Hoc a Jordanc 

*^ audito, primum ftupor continuit rifum ; mox 

^^ utroque vanefcente, e re fua effe putavit, ut 
uxorem eo modo haberet, quern ipfa pras- 
fcripferat ; nee multo poft arripuit caedendae 

^^ mulieris caufam : & ilia fuftibus mitigataj 
turn primum bona fide amare & colere vi- 
rum coepit* Nee tenuit ille modum, fed 
jam ferior quam mifera conjunx optaffet, ad 

'^^ extremum jgrandi i&u dicitur bujus etiam 

^* cnira & ccrvicem affiixifle," 

feme 
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fome time in the parts circumjacfcnf: 
to Salenginfk and tlie countries in- 
habited by the Burats, endeavoured 
to collect upon the fpot the tradi- 
tions handed down among this peo- 
ple, to gather the different annals 
written in the Mongolian languag^^ 
and to obferve every thing that re- 
lated to them. All this he efFedled 
in' that fpirit of judicious enquiry 
for which he is fo remarkable. 



In the year 1766, he publifhed 
the firft volume of the work above 
alluded to, under the title of Sam- 
lungen bijiorifcher nachrkbten ueber 
die Mongolifchen volkerjcbaften. — • 
This volume contains refearches into 
the hiftory, the phyfical and civil 

ftate. 
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date, of this primitive nation of 
Alia. 

The fecond volume, not yet pub- 
lifhed, but which will foon appear, is 
to contain an inveftjgation and ex- 
planation of the religion of Tibet to 
which the Mongolian nations now 
adhere ; a work that will enrich 
the ftock of human knowledge with 
difcoveries, the greateft part entirely 
new, and which no perfon in Eu- 
rope, except Mr. Pallas, is able ta 
communicate. 

St. Peterjbiivg^ 
0£l. 15, O. S. 1779. 
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P. 6. notij 1. 1 1, r. " fcbritfinibi OX fchreitjbuhi!^ 

P. 7* nou^ L 2k r. " Olennie Tungafians/' 

P. 1 1. j0fii£ulof]poffeBngp &c. r« ** with their rein-dte 

*^ more or lefs nuinerousy according to the feafim ; ai^ 

^' are ahnoft always ambulatory.*^ 
P. 26. L 21. r. *^ bury their dead without cofias,*^ 
P. iS.y^r "Pcikal,'' r. ** PerkcV'/wwt 
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TH E people bf Jinriilh origin and the 
Tartars are the ihoft numeroui of the 
Ruffian empire^ Befide^ the Finns pro- 
perly fo called, with the Laplanders^ the 
Efthonians, &€• the - Tfcheremiffes alfo^ 
the Tfchouvafches> the Mord vines, the Vo- 
tiacs, the VogOuls, and' the Gftiacs, are 
comprehended under 1:hat dendminationi as 
well as the fmall collateral branches of thefe 
different people, wlfo were the ancient inha- 
bitants of Northern Ruffia, Thefe people^ 
the Oftiacs and Vogouls excepted, dwell along 
the whole extent of Mount Oural, the natu- 
ral boundary between Europe and Afia; 

All thefe nations, cohfidered accoraing to 
their moft ancient cbnllitution, are NomadeS^ 
hotwithftanding that in courfe of time, and 
el'pecially fince they embraced Chriftianity, 
they have changed the paftoral life for agri- 

Voi, I. B culture^ 
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culture, and their hords or wandering vil- 
lages for fixed and permanent habitations. 

The language and manners of the fmall 
nations difperfed to the eaftwatd are formed 
after thofe of their neighbours, or of their 
conquerors; fo that the Tfchouvifches 
bear a refemblance to the Tartars in many 
things, as the Mordvines to the Ruf- 
fians. This likenefs, however, is the moft 
ftr iking among the Siriaines and the Biarms-, 
who at this day are hardly diftinguifhable 
from RufE^ns.^ The Oftiacs, in like man- 
ner, have adopted many cuftoms from the 
Samoyedes. It is,, however, aftoniihing, 
that the greatefl part of thefe difperfed 
tribes of Finns, notwithflanding the fitu- 
atians of their pofleffions,. have yet pre- 
ferved fo much of what is peculiar to and 
charadleriftic of them, together with fo 
great a refemblance to the original Finnilh 
flocks, that it is no lefs obfervable in their 
figure and external appearance, than in what- 
ever relates to national charafter, language^ 
manners, ftyle of living, fuperftition, &c» 
which will be fufficiently feen in the fucceed- 

ing 
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mg particular defcription of them. Nor is 
it lefs remarkable, that the greateft part of 
thefe people ftill inhabit only northern traftsy 
full of fenns, and covered with forelts,which 
have always been the favourite fituations of 
the Finnifli race from the moft diftant periods 
of their hiftory; Their Aame alone is a com- 
petent proof of this, which in their own 
tongue is Sonoma Jamey and in ours The inha^, 
hitants of fenns ; as well as their firfl occupa-* 
tions, which were hunting and fiihing. From 
all which it fliould appear that the opinion of 
Mr. MuIIer, and the late profeflbr Fifcher, 
th^t all thefe /mall nations are only branches 
^ the Plnnifh Jlocki is well founded^ 



B4 tKtfi 
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THE LAPLANDERS- 

TH E Laplanders call themfelves by the 
name of Satne^ or Somey and their 
country, Sameandnay or Sameladde. They 
occupy that territory which reaches beyond 
the gulf of Bothnia to the north, between the 
weftern part of the North-fea, and the eaft- 
ern part of the White-fea. \ This country is 
fituated, according to the RufSan Atlas, be- 
tween the 69th and the 75th degree of north- 
ern latitude, comprehending, on the northem- 
moft fide of it, the frozen Alps, or Alps 
of Snow, Thefe Alps compofe the fummit 
of that chain of mountains called Severnoif 
whofe declivity towards the eaft and fouth 
confifts of lower mountains, deferts, forefts, 
fenns, and lakes. The frontiers of Norway, 
Sweden, and Ruffia, unite here in fuch 
a manner, that Swedifh Lapland * occupies 
the fouthern divifion, which is the largeft. 

* Called alfo The Lapland Marches, or The- 
Lapmarks. 

Ruffian ' 
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Ruffian Lapland is fituated in the eaftern part 
of the country. Northern Lapland, which ' 
is the fmalleft divifion of it, extends the 
whole length of that . chain of high moun- 
tains, 0131 their northern fide^ 

r 

t 

The people of this laft divifion, as well as 
their climate, are too rude, and their man*- 
ner of living too hard, to admit of their be^- 
coming numerous in proportion to the extent 
of their territory, ' Ruffian Lapland is about 
a thoufand Verfts * in diameter, and yet coni- 
tains no more than twelve hundred national 
families. Norwegian or Danifli Lapland is 
confiderably lefs exteniive ; and Swedilh Lap- 
land, on the contrary, much larger, in which 
are cantons more civilized; and yet their 
population is not greater. 

The. Laplanders are a Finniih race. Six 
centuries ago they were CTXltiScride-Finnas^f, 

which 

* A verft is little m^ than three quarters of an 
Englilh mile. 

f The Hon. Daines Barrington, whofe name muft 
be mentioned with pleafure by every lover of. curious 
inquiiy, has flibjoined to his tranflation of Alfred's 
Orofius a few notes by the learnc4 Dr. Forllcr. In 

B 3 one 
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which is to fay, vagabond or wandering Finns^ 
It is mor^ than probable, that the original Finnic • 

fepar 

jone of thefc the latter gentleman obfcrves, that Scrlde-'^ 
pint/as are the fame nation with the Finnas mentioned 
by Oh there in his narrative to king JEAf red, An4 
add^ : " The anonymous geographer of Ravenna di- 
vides the Finnas into the Scerdefenos, and the Rcde- 
fenos ; j. e. fuch as ufe only fnow-fhqes, and fuch as 
have (ledges drawn by rein-deer ; for fcrlden in the 
ancient northern languages, 2ind fchreiten in the modern 
German, fignify ioftride^ to ^al^. with long and accele- 
rated fteps : from thence the Germans derive the word 
fchrit/bukcoifchreitjhukey'^hich. fignifics/^^/^^, bec.aufc 
in Ikating they make long llrides; andasthefnow-fho^s, 
employed by the Eflcimaux in America, by the Lap- 
landers in Jh,e north pf Europe, and many other na- 
tions in the north of Afia, not only aflift them in 
walking over the deep fnow,'by preventing their fink- 
jn^ in, l^ut alfo accelerate their motion ; it is highly 
probable that the Finnas pbtairied fheir paipe fronv 
thence, efpecially as the Finnas here mentioned are 
^he anceftors of the Laplanders^ or inhabitants of 
Fimimarck, as the Danes call that country : thofe 
Finnas who had vehi.cles, rhedas^ drawn by rein-deer, 
were the fecond branch of them, and therefore called 
rcdefeni. The divifion is y?i:y natural ; fome of thia 
nation ha^i tapie rein-deer, lived upon their milk and 
ilelh, 'aad ufed them to draw their fledges : fome 
others fubfifled chiefly upon hunting, fowling, and 
fifliing; and therefore were obliged to make ufe of 
their fcred-JhoeSy oxfnow-Jhoes^ in order thus to over- 
take the animals they hunted. Such denominations 
arc not fo yery uncommon. In the north-eafl part of 
' '^ Siberia; 
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feparated by emigration, to feek a kinder 
-climate and a better life. This nation had 
dwelt among their mountains from the re- 
moteft antiquity, and had princes of their 
own ; but the Swedes made themfelves maf- 
ters of it ; and at prefent there are no fami- 
lies among them that pretend to nobility. 

The Laplanders are of a middling ftature. 
They have generally a flattifh face, fallen 
x:heeks, dark grey eyes, thin beard, brown 
hair, are well-built, ftraight, and of a yel- 
lowilh complexion, occafioned by the wea- 
ther, th52 fmoke of their habitations, and 
their habitual filthinefs. Their manner of 
life renders them hardy, agile, and fupple ; 
but, at the fame time, much inclined to lazi- 
jiefs. They have plain common fenfe, are 

Siberia is the nation of the Tungufians, divided into 
.the Konnie Tungufians, the Klennie Tungufians, and 
the Sabatchki Tungufians, becaufe thefe different 
branches of that people have either horfes, rein-deer, 
or dogs, for their bealh of draught, &c.*' — I quote 
this remark chiefly for its accuracy ; and have nothing 
to add to it. As etymologies depend greatly on tafte 
end opinion, the reader will take either that in thp 
text or this in the remark. 

B 4 peaccr 
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peaceable, obedient to their fuperiors, not 
given to theft, not fickle, chearful in compa- 
ny; but rhiftruflful, cheats in commerce, 
proud of their country and conftitution, and 
.have fo high a notion of it and of themfelves, 
.that, when removed from the place of their 
nativity, they ufually die of the noftalgia, 
or longing to return. Their women are 
Ihort, complaifant, chafte, often well-made, 
and extremely nervous ; w^iich is alfo 6b- 
fervable among, tl^e men, although more 
. rarely. .It frequently happens that a Lapland 
vv'oman wilj faint away, or even fall into a fit 
of frenzy^ on d fpark of fire flying towards 
her-j an Une^pe(3:ed noife, or the fudden fight 
,of an uncommon pbjoft, though, in its own 
nature not in the leaft ^layming;. in' {hoxly at 
the moft tri^g ;things imagiinable. u During 
thefc paroxyfms of terror, they deal about 
blows with the firfl thing that prcfents itfelf ; 
and, oi\ qqming tjo themfelves^ are - utterly 
ignorant of all'that has'paflTed. . ' '" 



• * 



In their familiar converfations, it is re- 
markable that the hearers often move their 
ii:)s exa<5tly as they do who fpeak. 
' ' ■ Their 
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Their language is oi Finniih origin, anci 
comprehends fo many dialeds, that it is with 
difficulty they iinderftand each oth^r. Thef 
pronounce all the fyllables with a hardnefs 
that gives' their fongs a fort of howling or 
•barking found, which is ^ very difagreeable. 
They have neither writing nor letters among 
them, ii^t a number of hieroglyphics, which 
they make ufe of in their Rounes, a fort of 
flicks which they call Piftave, and which 
ferves .them for an almanac *. Thefe hiero- 
glyphics are alfo the marks they ufe inftead 
pf fignatures, even in matters of law. 

The Laplanders name the months after the 
productions of nature in the animal and vc- 
getabjie kingdoms. The month of May, for 
example, they call Tfchefmhy the month of 
frogs. Their manner of diftinguifliing the 
conftellations is ingenious. The Great Bear, 
for ex,ample, is named the Bow [Zouofka] ; 

m 

* This feems the Runic Clog. See Dr. Plott's 
Staffordfhire. - 

they 
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they call the Pleiades, the Cattle*s heart 
f Teioke] ; a comet [Seipixnaffe] a ftar with 
' a tail. Numbers of them follow the ftudy 
of aflrology, and pretend to prophecy. 

Amongft the Laplanders the diftributioH 
. of ranks is founded on age anci property. 
The defire of procuring the latter is their 
predominant paffion ; and hence it arifes that 
.=their law proceedings confift chiefly of dif- 
jp^utes concerning inheritance, and interefl: 
too often readers them inflexible to the prayers 
of the poor. 

As they dare not ufe a rein-deer that has 
once drawn . a dead body, the interment even 
of a parent frequently caufes a long litigation 
among the children* 

A Laplander often runs away, to avoid 
the punifliment due to fome trifling fault. 
The runaway mofl commonly efcapes to 
fome neighbouring canton ; and this retreat 
is as important to him, as a European would 
thiok a flight to the Indies. 

6 Not* 
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Notwithftanding the introdudtion of Chrif- 
Jtianity, the Laplanders have preferved the 
<xnanners of the Nomades * ; fo that agricul- 
ture profpers not much among them. They 
.divide themfelves into Lapland-fifhers, and 
Lapland-mountaineers, The former always 
make their habitations on the brink, or in the 
neighbourhood of fome lake, whence they 
jdraw their fubfiftence. The others feek their 
fupport.upon the mountains and their envi- 
rons, pofleffing herds of rein-deer more or 
lefs numerous, which they ufe according to 
the feafbn^ but go generally on foot. They 
are excellent and very induftrious herdfmen, 
and are rich in comparifon of the Lapland- 
filhers. Some of them poflefs fix hundred 
pr a thoufand rein-deer ; and, befides that, 
have often filver in money, or plate. 
They mark every rein-deer on tht ears, and 
divide them into claffes ; fo that they inftant- 
^y perceive whether any one is ftrayed, 
though they cannot count to fo great a num- 

* Pliny gives the derivation of this word aVo ri^ 
fof^ni, paftura, quod paftioni ftuderent, lib, y. c. 2. 

ber 
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ber as their flock amounts to, Thofe who 
pbffefs but a faiall ftock give to evierjr indi- 
vidual a proper name* They caftrate the 
xnalfes, when they have a greater t)roportita 
than is ueceffary forpropagation,-by cruihing 
the tefticle with their teeth. Such rein-ieft 
are alert, tame, Jarge, ftrong, and hand-, 
feme, on which account they ufe them for 
draught; and hold them in fo great efti- 
rtiation, that it is a common fcdmpliment 
^mong them to call one another a geld^^d 
•reinrdeer [Haerze Jez]* 

*.'"■- 

The Lapland-fifhers, who zvi alfb called 
Laplanders of the woods, becaufe in furrir 
mer they dwell upon the borders of the l&ke^; 
and in Winter in tbe.forefts, live by 'fiihihg 
aiid huntings ahd:chufe their fituation by i& 
<;onveni€ncc for either.. The greateft part 'df 
them, however, have fome rein-deer. They 
do not travel nruch on .foot, but are adivc 
and expert in the chacc. The introduftion 
of fire-arms has almoft entirely aboliihed tjic 
ufe of the bow and arrow. As foon as a 
Lapland mountaineer becomes poor, he coin- 

mpnly 
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mdnly gives tie remnant of his flock to fomc 
friend^. aBd becomes for a time a Lapland- 
hunter. ■ With rcfpedt. • to the large : game, 
fuch as wild . reinrdeer, wolves, &c. they 
moft frequently knock them down with heavy 
clubsy as it is eafy to come up with them by 
means of their fnow-flioes, which are very 
long, and prevent them from finking into 
the fnow. Bears they generally Ihoot, and 
^nilh them with fpears. 

Befides looking after their rein-deer, the 
fiihery, and the chace, the men employ 
themfelvcs in the conftrud:ion of their ca- 
noes^ which are little, light, and com-^ 
pad. They alfo make fledges, to which 
they give the form of a canoe, harnefs for 
the rem-deer, all forts of utenfils in wood, , 
fuch. as cups, bowls, &c. which are fome- 
times prettily carved, fometimes ornamented 
with bones, brafs, or horn* It is the man's 
bufinefs likewife to look after the : kitchen, 
in which the^ women never interfere. 

•The employment of the women confifts 
itt making nets for the fifliery, in drying fifli 

and 
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and meat, in milking the rein-deery in mak- 
ing cheefe, and in tanning hides. They pre* 
pare the nerves of the rein^leer in fuch a 
manner as to make them ferve as thready 
they draw brafs-wire by the help of the horns' 
of the rein-deer pierced, inftead of a draw- 
ing iron. The wire is at firft round, but 
they flatten it* They embroider their 
cloaths, which they make themfelves, with" 
brafs wire, filver, Iham gold, or wool, which 
they have the art of dying in all forts of co- 
lours. 

Thefe people live in huts in the form of 
tents [koie]. The careafe of the hut is 
compofed of poles ftuck in the ground, and 
bent at top in fuch a manner as to compofe 
a vault almoft round. A hut is about four 
or five fathom in diameter, and not much 
above one in height. They cover them ac- 
cording to the feafon and the means of the 
poffeffor : fome with briars, bark of birch/ 
and linen; others with turf, coarfe cloth 
[walmar], or felt, or the old ikins of rein- 
deer. The door is of felt, made like two* 
curtains, which open afunder. A little place- 

fur-»^ 
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ftirroudded with flones isihsde in the middle 
of the hut for the fire, over which a chain is 
fufpended to hang the kettle upon. Round 
the fire they lay boughs of fir, which they 
cover with ikins, felt, &c. They are not 
able to fland upright in their huts, but con- 
ftantly fit upon their heels round the fire. 
At night they lie down quite naked ; and, to 
feparate the apartments, they place upright 
flicks at fmall diftances. They cover them.- 
felves with their cloaths, or lie upon them. 
In winter they put their naked feet into a fur 
bag. 

Their houlhold furniture confifts of iron 
or copper kettles, wooden cups very neatly 
cut, bowls, fpoons, and fometimes tin, or 
even filver bafons ; to thefe may be added the 
ifnplements of fifliing and hunting. That 
they may not be obliged to carry fuch a 
number of things with them in their excur- 
fions, they build at certain diftances, in the 
forefts, little huts [loavret] made like pid- 
geon-houies, and placed upbn a poft*, which 

* One of them is feen at a diftance in the plate 
prefixed to this volume. 

• is 
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is the trunk of a tree cut off at about tKe 
height of a fathom from the root. In thefe 
elevated huts they keep their goods and pro-i 
vifions; and though they are never Ihut^ 
yet are they never plundered* 

In their drefs they ufe no kiiid of linens 
The men wear clofe breeches, reaching down 
to their Ihoes, which are made of untanned 
Ikin, pointed, turned up before; and, in winter, 
they put a little hay in them. Their doublet 
is made to fit their ihape, and open »t thie 
breaft. Over this they wear a clofe coat 
with narrow fleeves, whofe ikirts reach down 
to the knees, and which is faftened round 
them by a leathern girdle, ornamented with 
plates of tin or brafs. To tiiis: girdle they 
tie their knives, their inftrumentsfor. getting 
fire, their pipes, and the reft of their fmoak-* 
ing apparatus. Their cloaths are made of 
fur, of leather, or of cloth ; the clofe 
coat, of cloth or leather, always bordered, 
with fur, or bindings of cloth of differ*, 
ent colours. Their caps are edged with' 
fur, pointed at top, and the four feams^ 
adofned with lifts of a different colour from 

th«l 
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that of the cap. The Ruffian Laplanders 
generally ufe the {kins of rats for the border 
of their caps. 

The women wear breeches, Ihocs, dou- 
blets, and clofe coats, in the fame manner as 
the men ; but their girdle, at which they 
carry likewife the implements, for fmoaking 
tobacco, is commonly embroidered with 
brafs wire. Their clofe coat has a collar 
which comes up fomewhat higher than that 
of the men. Befides thefe, they wear ker- 
chiefs, and little aprons, made of Ruffian 
painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and 
ear-rings, to which they fome times hang 
chains of filver, which pafs two or three 
times round the neck. They are often dreffed 
in caps folded after the manner of turbans. 
They wear alfo caps to the Ihape of the head, 
but. all are ornamented with the embroidery 
of brafs wire, or at leaft with lift of diffe- 
rent colours. 

The rein-deer fupply the Laplanders with 
the greateft part of their provifions ; the 
chace and the filhery furnilh the reft. Their 

Vol. L C princi- 
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principal dilhes are the flefh of the rein-deer^ 
and puddings which they make of their bloody 
by putting it, either alone or mixed with 
wild berries, into the ftomach of the animal 
from whence it was taken, in which they 
cook it for food. Among game the wild 
rein-deer is very ufeful, and in plenty; 
but the flefh of the bear is their mofl delicate 
meat. They eat every kind of fifh, even the 
fea-dog ; as well as all forts of wild animals, 
not excepting birds of prey, and carnivorous 
animals. Their w^intcr provifions confift of 
flefliand filh dried in tire open air, both cf 
which they eat raw, and without any fort of 
drefling. They put the milk of the rein* 
deer into the ftomachs of that anfmal, and 
fo let it freeze : the cold preferves in like 
manner their provifion, of all forts of wild 
fruits, m}Ttle.berries, goofeberries, and a kind 
of red berries *, which grow in the ttiofs in 
the forefts. In winter, when they want to 
ufc their frozen milk, they chop off pieces 
with an hatchet. The feafoning of their 
food is the fat of lea-dogs and fait, if 

♦ It is the OxycQccui of Tournefort ; our cran- 
berries probably. 

they 
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tbey can get it. Some of them buy, in the 
way of barter, flour and oatmeal, of which 
they make gruel. A fort of fweet milk, 
curdled, and retaining all its cream, is one of 
the greatett dainties of a Laplander; they 
turn this milk by means of a certain herb ^. 
Tkey make foups of a ibrt of cheefe, which 
IS fo fat that it takes fire on applying a can^ 
die to it* 

Their common drink is water, lometimes 
inixed with milk ; they make alfo broths aild 
filh-foups. Brandy is very fcafce with them; 
but they ar^ veiry fond of iti 

The Laplanders are tributary to fuch of 
the three powers before-mentioned on whofe 
territory they have fixed their habitations : 
but, as their excurfions caufe them often to 
change their fituation, many of them pay 
tribute to two fovereigns ; and fome to all the 
three. Thefe taxes, however, are ' every 
where fo moderate, and the Laplanders fo 
eafy a people, that no difpute ever happens 
about them. 

* The Pinguicula Fulgaris of Linnaeus ; oUr Sanicle. 

C z The 
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The moft confiderable branch of their 
commerce is the traffic they carry on with 
the Normans*, or Norwegians. Formerly 
this trade was carried on in the way of bar- 
ter; but coin is now more current among 
them. The balance is always in favour of 
the Laplanders; becaufc they can furnifh 
more merchandife in Ikins and furs, than they 
buy flour, oatmeal, cloth, knives, hatchets, 
and other utenfils, and hard-wiare goods. 
Whence it is, that they commonly pay their 
taxes in current coin ; although in RuflSian 
Lapland they may pay it, if they will, in 
ikins and furs. 

Whenever they are inclined to eat, the 
head of the family fpreads a mat [dreUoJ on 
the ground ; for they never lay their meat on 
the bare ground. Men and women fquat round 
this mat, which is covered with dilhes. Every 
Laplander always carries about him a knife, 
a fpoon, and a little cup for drinking. Each 
has his portion feparately given him, that no 

* The Hortbmannaland of Ohthcre, See Bar- 
rington's Oroiius, p. 242, 243. 

perfon 
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perfon may be injured ; for they are great 
eaters. Before and after the meal they make 
a fliort prayer : and, as foon as ever they 
have done eating, each gives the other his 
hand. In their vifits alfo they give their hand, 
and kifs, faying at the fame time, Buerifs I 
or, as others pronounce it, Puerefs ! I falute 
thee. They fpread cloaths upon the ground 
for their guefts to fit upon. The chief place 
of diftinftion is between the mafter and mif- 
trefs of the hut. They entertain their guefts 
with fruits and tobacco ; when they fmoke, 
they fpit in their hand, and fnufF the fpittle 
up their nofe, ' When they pay a vifit to any 
perfon of note, or fuperior diftindtion, they 
carry him prefents. In taking leave they ufe 
the fame ceremony as at their entrance. They 
give the name of Bouor-Azt to thofe whom 
they wilh well to. 

The Laplanders do not ufe the hot bath, 
fo univerfal in Ruffia; but every Saturday 
they bathe in rivers, the two fexes ^commonly 
together ; Saturday being with them the hor 
Heft day of the week. 

C 3 All 
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All the money which they have not unmedi-i 
ate occafion for they bury in the earth, as well 
as their plate, and whatever they think of 
value. Nor even at the point of death do 
they declare the fpot where it is hidden, ima-s 
gining that they fliall want it in the other 
world. By this means the beft part of their 
property is entirely loft. 

Many of their children die by thp hard 
manner in w^hich they are brought up : but 
fuch as furvive are generally robuft and alert. 
What may contribute much to the ftrength 
of their conftitution is their living free from 
care, their temperance, and continual cxer- 
cife ; together with the elevated fituation they 
take care to build their houfes on. Yet, not- 
withftanding all this, it is but rare that they 
arrive at a very advanced age. 

Their common difeafes are, the itch, the 
pthific, and putrid fevers. They are fubjeft 
to inflammations in the eyes, the effefts of the 
fnpw and the continual fmoke they are exr 

pofe4 
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pofed to in their huts- Bcfides thefe acci- 
dents to which they are very liable, they fre- 
quently run the rifk of breaking their arms 
and legs from their conflant climbing of 
mountains and craggy cliffs. The venereal 
difeafe is unknown in Lapland. The reme- 
dies they prefcribe and ufe are for the mod 
part idle charms and fuperftitious cerenqionies. 
In wounds, however, they ufe the turpentine 
extradted from the fir ; and for the cure of 
the itch they make baths, in which they in- 
fuie tjie bark of fhe bixch. In internal dif- 
£afes they • drink the frefh blood of a wild 
rein-deer. If they feel any part of the body 
out of order, their moll ufual remedy is fire. In 
every fpecies of external pain they light mulh- 
iTOoms prepared like touch/-wood, and burn 
it on the part affefted till the ikin cracks and 
burfts. 

Sterility is a fort of reproach among the 
Lapland women, as with the Jews. They. 
are generally delivered without difficulty. 
The hufband affifls at the labour, and affords 
his wife the neceffary help. Without this 
pradtice they would often be diftreffed, as 

C 4 the 
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the habitations are frequently at f'jch a dif- 
tancc one from another as to preclude 
the aid of any other woman. Their cradle, 
formed out of wood, is fmall, light, and 
made in the Ihape of a fliuttic, or of a canoe 
pointed at the two extremities. Into this the 
child is put, quite naked, upon mofs,' and is 
covered with a piece of fur fattened to the 
cradle by a firing. The Laplanders fufpend 
thefe cradles in their huts ; or, as the feafon 
permits, to the branch of a tree; but in 
their journies the women carry them at their 
backs. 

The father prefents his new-born fon with 
a female rein-deer, on which he makes fome 
figure as a diftinftive mark. This mark be- 
comes afterwards the proper and peculiar fig- 
nature of the new citizen ; and all the pro- 
duce of this female rein-deer is the unalien- 
able property of the child, and makes no 
part of the family poffefFxon. On the child's 
cutting its firft tooth, the father, if he be 
rich, or in eafy circumftances, gives him a 
fccond rcin-decr. 
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In general, the fathers bellow an extrava- 
gant fondnefs on their children ; the confe- 
quence of which is in Lapland, as well as 
every where clfe, that thefe too indulgent pa- 
rents find themfelyes, if not hated by their 
children, too frequently abandoned by them 
in their old age. 

The fancy of the parents diredts the mar- 
riages of their children, in which they have 
no other view but intereft. Hence the 
moft contemptible woman may make a good 
match, if flie poffefs but fome property, A 
young man is not permitted to marry until 
he be able to take and kill a rein-deer. In 
fome provinces they manage the contract of 
marriage with all the formality of a bargain; 
although the pretenfions on both fides fre- 
quently rife very high on the firft propofal. 
They reckon feverally whatever the young 
man is to give in order to obtain his fair-one, 
which moft commonly confifts of rein-deer, 
or different kinds of Ikins. 

The 
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The wedding is kept at the bride's houfe, 
who is dreffed in her beft manner, and ap- 
pears before the guefls with her head quite 
uncovered; which, at other times, is never 
the cuftom with either women or maidens. 
The feaft is a kind of mefs, to which each 
of the guefls brings meat and drink. Their 
diverfion at weddings, and other merry 
makings, is the game of goofe; a fort of 
draughts, with thirteen men ; twelve reprc- 
fenting geefe, and the thirteenth a fox. They 
wreftle, and jump over a flick held horizon- 
tally ; and are fond of giving grotefque ac- 
counts of different adventures. They likewife 
dance and fing, or rather howl in difagree- 
able meafures. The new-married people live 
with the woman's relations for the firfl year ; 
at the end of which they retire to their own 
koie, or hut. 

The Laplanders bury their dead in coffins, 
in fome cantons with their cloaths on, in 
others quite naked. The pagan Laplanders 
inter their mofl famous hunters near the places 
cojifecrated to facrifice. Formerly their cuf- 
tom 
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torn was, to throw the body into the ground 
naked, and without ceremony; afterwards 
to furround the fpot with ftones, and to pile 
others upon it. They generally place a 
fledge . with its bottom upwards lipon the 
grave ; and lay fome eatables and pieces of 
furniture near it. Even the baptized Lap-^ 
landers do this fecretiy. The rich give fome 
little refrefhment to the funeral attendants, 
but the generality of the people do not ob- 
ferve this cuftom^ 

All the Swedifli and Norwegian, as well as 
the greateft number of the RufSan Lapland- 
ers, bear the name of Chriftians ; but their 
religion is full of fuperftition, and a com- 
pound of Chriftian and pagan ceremonies. 
The heathens ftill acknowledge, as their an- 
ceftors did heretofore, an Univerfal God, 
whom they call Joubmel. They admit, 
befide him, inferior divinities, good and 
bad, gods and goddelTes. Thefe deities, 
as they imagine, dwell and rule in heaven, as 
Joubmel, and Raidian, who take to them- 
felves at death fuch as have conduced them- 
felves well thrgugh life. Other gods inhabit 
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the air, as, Beive, or the fun; Horanguelis, 
whom they call alfo Aia, pr Thor, which 
fignifies thunder. Another divinity of the 
air is Biag Olmai : he prefides over ftorms. 
Their terreftrial deities are, among others, 
Leib Olmai', Maderakko, and Sai'vo Olniak. 
The former of thefe is the God of hunting ; 
Maderakko is a goddefs, who, with her ' 
three daughters, prefide over every thing that 
relates to women ; and their SaiVo Olniak are 
the gods of the magicians, and live upon 
the mountains. Jabme Akko, pr the mother 
of the dead, has her abode on the furface 
of the earth : ' Ihe takes care of departed fouls 
till the final decifion of their doom. Pelkal, 
Rota, and many others, are infernal gods. 
Peikal, the fovereign of the malevolent gods, 
dwells in .the centre of the earth, where they 
place their hell : he and Rota Ihare in the 
government of the wicked. Evil daemons 
have likewife their habitations in the waters. 
They are afraid of fiery goblins and fpedtres, 
which they call Stallomna ; fatyrs, or dasmqns 
of the woods, and malevolent fairies of the 
lakes. There is, however, a great difference 
in matters of faith : one man believes in all 

thefe 
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thefe divinities, while anothe'r admits a larger 
flock, and fome confiderably reduce their 
number. 

Inftead of temples, they have confecrated 
mountains, to which they always give fome 
epithet from their rein-deer; for inft^nce, 
Styren Alda fignifies the rein-deer of the moun- 
tain Styra. They have lakes and rivers that 
are facred. The former are called in their 
tongue A'ilekas Jaiivray and the latter Paffe 
JoL ' In all thefe places there are confecrated 
trees, on which figures are carved and round 
them are little fcafFoldings, for the offerings, 
from three to five feet high. Even the Chrif- 
tian Laplanders have fo much veneration for 
thefe places, that they never approach them 
without making fome offering ; nor will they 
upon any account hunt or make their habi- 
tation in the neighbourhood of them. The 
women particularly avoid them in the moft 
fcrupulous manner. Here are to be feen mif- 
fliapen idols of wood and ftone, or carved out 
of roots of trees. Their wooden idols are called 
Pafe ; and thofe of ftone Saeti. The latter 
6 * are 
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are chiefly found near lakes and rivers, anci 
confift of a great heap of ftones, fliaped and 
piled up in the moft whimfical manner. While 
they are fifliing in thefe holy waters, they are 
forbidden, among other things, to fpeak, to 
have a dog with them, or to be affifted by 
women. 

In times of epidemical difeafe among the 
rein-deer, in cafes of ficknefs, of unfruitful 
marriages, and other temporal adverfities, 
they make their offerings ; always confulting 
a magician, to which of the gods they fliaU 
facrifice, what offering they fliall make, in 
what place they ihall depofit it, and many 
more particulars. To this end the magician 
makes ufe of his magical drum [gobodes]]y 
which is a box of an oval fliape, covered on 
one fide with a fkin, and furnifhed on ther 
other fide with feveral firings and pieces of 
iron to rattle and make a noife. Strange 
figures, intended to reprefent the heavenly 
bodies, beads, and birds, with many other 
charadters, are drawn on the Ikin. The 
forcerer puts a ring upon his drum,^ and 

beats 
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beats on it with his drum-ftick, which is 
made' of the moffy horn of ,a reindeer; 
and, according to the figure on which 
the vibration of the fkin caufes the ring 
to fall, he anfwers all queflions concern- 
ing former or ftiture events. At the fame 
time, he invokes the fpirits to affift his drum; 
and, during this .mummery^ falls into a fit, 
during which his foul is fuppofed to be with 
the fpirits of the air, hearing their converfe 
and learning the decrees of heaven* 

> 
Every perfon carries his offering himfelf* 
Previous to this, the votary performs his pu- 
rifications, ties up all his dogs that they may 
not crols his way; and proceeds, without 
fpeaking, towards the holy place, bearing 
the bones, or the horns, of the animal pre- 
fcribed by the forcerer; and, as foon asjie 
comes within fight of the place appointed 
for the offering, he falls down on his hands 
and knees, and crawls up to it. He then 
places his offering on the fcaffold, and makes 
his prayer, continuing all the while pro- 
ftrate with his face upon the earth. This 

done. 
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done, the bufinefs is over, and the votary 
returns home. 

The generality of the offerings remain 
where they are thus depofited ; which necef- 
farily occafions a great quantity of bones and 
horns about the place. Some of them, how- 
ever, bury their offering : but this may be 
becaufe they were made to fome fubterranean 
deity. 

They never offer any flelh in facrifice-; 
becaufe they are perfuaded that the gods 
themfelves will cloath the bones again with 
flefh* 

If a dog fhould devour a bone offered 
in facrifice to any divinity, he mufl be 
killed ; and the bone that he has eaten muft 
be replaced by the correfponding one of 
his own ikeleton. 

At certain times, they pour the blood of 
fome vidtim into a river; and, at others, 
make libations of milk and brandy, which 
they, fhed upon the ground. Thefe ceremo- 
nies 
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nies are to render the gods of the earth, and 
of the waters, propitious. 

It is not at all furprifing that people of fuch 
principles fliould be fertile in vifions, appari- 
tions, fuperftitions, and childifh tales ; and fo 
the Laplanders are to a degree. They never 
mention the Bear by his name, but call himTAe 
old one, with the fur-cloak. They imagine their 
magicians poffefs the power of controling the 
winds and the rain ; of producing and deftroy- 
ing infefts, of fpeaking to fpirits, and a thou- 
fand other fooleries. But they believe, ^t the 
fame time, that the thunder is inimical to 
the magicians 2 and hence their proverb. 
If it were not for thunder, the world 
would be deftroyed by magic.*' They 
attribute lingular efFefts to certain words and 

m 

phrafes, and fcarcely undertake any thing 
without a previous charm. 

Of the chriftian Laplanders there are two 
kinds ; thofe of the Greek and of the Lu- 
theran churches. And there are very well- 
meanmg, honeft men, in each commupion. 
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THE FINNS. 

CfAME, or Souome^y is the appellation 
^ which thefc people call themfelves by. 
Their country they name Souomay or Sama, 
and Souomen Sari, which fignifies, a fenny 
country, containing tnany ijles, which in their 
language are called Sari. The terms Finns or 
Venns, Finnland, or Finnmark, are Gothic 
tranflattons of the word Souome. The Ruf- 
fians give this people the name of Finnitzi, 
but more commonly Tjchoucbqntzi ; by which 
latter contemptuous appellation, they mean a 
grofs, dirty fellow. 

* It will be thought ftrange by the reajlcr, unac* 
qnainted with the languages and diale6ls of thefe 
parts of the world, that two words fo fee mingly un- 
like flioiild be often joined together with an or, as if 
they were nearly the fame. It is therefore neceflary 
to mention, that it is extrenciely difficult to diftinguifh 
the a from the o in their pronunciation ; and, indeed, 
there is nothing more common than to fiad the 
one letter written where the other is pronounced. 
This obfervation holds good likewife in the Rufltan 
tongue; many fyllables "are pronounced with a broad 
0, which in \vnting are fpelled with an «, and vice 
verfa. 

Fimilan4 
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Finnland bounds the north-eaft angle of 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finn- 
land, between the 6oth and the 65th degree 
of northern latitude* It is generally thought 
to contain 3000 Swedilh leagues fqusire, pr 
30,000 fquare verfts. The country is rocky, 
and full of high mountains, covered with 
forefts, and immenfe marlhes, with a vaft 
number of lakes, fome of them diftind:, 
others having a communication together. In 
many of thefe lakes are iflands ; and, in their 
neighbourhood, many tradts of land very fit 
for agriculture* This wild country is not 
at all rich in minerals. 

The greateft part of Finnland is fubjedt 
to Sweden. Carelia, or the fouthem part, 
has belonged to Ruflia ever fince the year 
1 72 1. Its population, confidering the ob- 
ftacles already mentioned, cannot be very 
abundant. 

The Finns, that fertile flock, which has 
been the parent pf almoft all the northern 
nations of Europe, are themfelves of Afiatic 

D 2 origin* 
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origin. In the moll obfcure periods of anti- 
quity they abandoned their eaftern feats, to 
fettle in the weflern parts, which they 
occupy at prefent. Thefe people have a 
great affinity with feveral nations, both Eu- 
ropean and Afiatic, fuch as the Tfcheremiffes, 
the Tfchouvafches, and others. But their 
mofl cbnfpicuous relationfhip is that v^ich 
they have with the Laplanders and rhc 
Biarms, or ancient inhabitants of Permia; 
particularly with refped: to the origin, the 
chara&er, and language of thefe three peo- 
]^le. It fliould feem that the Finns only fe- 
parated from the Laplanders in the thirteenth 
century, on the introduction of Chriftianity 
among them, and on their having fixed ha- 
bitations and other eflabliihments. Many 
mountains, rivers, and lakes, bear Lapland 
names* From an edidt publifhed in the year 
1335, by Smek, king of Sweden,' it is evi- 
dent that the Finns at that time maintained 
themfelves by hunting, fifhing, and keeping 
herds; that they had rein-deer, and ufed 
tSem for draught. Hiftory gives the fame 
defcription of their conftitution in ancient 
times, in CourUnd, and along the borders of 

the 
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the Baltic. The Finns were at that time 
governed by kings of their own : but at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century they fell 
under the dominion of Sweden. 

With regard to externals, the Finns differ 
nothing from the Laplanders ; but the for- 
mer are more civilized and better informed. 
They are of the common proportion, and 
live in towns and villages. They have 
fchdols and academies among them; and 
make confiderable progrefs in the arts and 
fciences. They profefs the Lutheran faith ; 
and ufe the Chriftian asra in their chronology. 
The Ruflian government has continued to 
them the enjoyment of their Swedilh privi- 
leges ; by which they are free. . They form 
but one ftate, and have no nobility; but the 
boor yields precedence to the citizen, to the 
merchant, and to all perfons in the fervice of 
the crown, whom they call people of quality^ 

Their towns are built after the SwediA 
manner. They carry on commerce, and the 
other bufinefs and trades which are common 
in towns. The boors are employed in agri- 

D 3 ^ilture. 
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culture, hunting, filhing, or they work in the 
forefts, preparing pitch and tar, building 
veflels, &c. Not only the villages, but like- 
wife the little farms that compofe them, are 
often at a great diftance from one another ; 
fo that a Finn's eftate is generally of ^ great 
extent. 

The houfe comprehends a room for fum- 
mer, another for winter, and a third for a 
kitchen. The yard contains barns for corn 
and hay, flables, and upright frames to dry 
the corn upon. Befides thefe, they have ma* 
gazines for different purpofes, and a bath, 
all built of firs, laid on one another without 
regularity, after the manner of building in 
Sweden and Ruffia* The furniture and houfe- 
bold implements are the fame as in Sweden* 

AH kinds of com fucceed very well, efpe- 
cially in Carelia : but in many provinces it 
is fubjeft to frequent accidents from 

te nature of the foil, which is a cold and 
fervefcent clay, whofe confiftence varies 
according to the drought or humidity of the 
fe^fpn, The ground in many places abounds 

with 
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with fprings. Their nights arc cold, and 
the hoar-froft comes very early. 

The moft certain crops are thofe of rye 
and barley. As even in the years of greatefl 
fertility the country cohfumes the crop,afevere 
dearth mull naturally be the confequence of 
a fhort harveft ; and then the people are ob-^ 
liged to eke out their meal by the mixture of 
fir-bark, and other vegetable fubftances. 

The Northern Finns Hill make ufe of rein- 
deer; the reft employ the ufual beafts 
for draught, as horfes and oxen. All their 
cattle are hardened to the climate, but are 
fmall. The chace and filhing fupply the gene, 
rality of the inhabitants with the moft cer- 
tain food. The female boors are induftrious 
and goodhoufcwiyes : they make linen, and 
:a coarfe cloth called Volmar^ and under- 
ftand the art of dyeing. Their frames for 
weaving are of the fimpleft conftrudion, 
without being deficient in any thing eflen* 
tial. They may be taken to pieces, rolled 
up with the woof and all the work upon 
them, and fet up again in an inftanr^ 

D 4 The 
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The Tartars for the moft part make ufe of 
frames of the fame kind. 

The Finns do not make butter after the 
Ruffian manner, caufing it to curdle by 
heat; but by beating the cream till it 
thickens. The ,lower people are great eaters, 
making five meals a day, and are immode- 
rately fond of brandy. 

The drefs of the inhabitants of towns, as 
well as that of perfons of diftindtion, differs 
in nothing from what is worn in the Swedilh 
towns ; and that of the boors is not much 
unlike thofe of Sweden. They generally 
wear their beard ; though many are content 
with whilkers. They wear breeches, and 
many of them twill rags round their legs 
inftead of ftockings. Some of them wear 
leathern Ihoes; others a fort of fandals; 
but the greatefl: part have them made of 
matting, at two copeeks ^ a pair. They 
tuck the ihirt into their breeches -f, and 

* A copeek is equal to a half-penny. 
+ In which they differ from the Riaffian pcafants, 
yf\i^ w^ar it gver th^ breeches t 

wear 
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wear a waiftcoat, with a fmall coat cut ex- 
aftly to their fhape, which they button, buck* 
ling over that a leathern girdle. Their 
hair is never tied up, and they wear on their 
heads a hat fomewhat in the Dutch fafliion, 
or caps of different fliapes. A large knife, 
keys, and inftruments for ftriking fire, are 
tied to their girdle. Their cloaths are made 
of th,e coarfe cloth called Volmar, which their 
wives and daughters make: fometimes they 
are made of finer cloth, which they buy ; of 
Ikins and linen, and, in hot weather, of white 
linen. In winter, their outward garment is 
a flieep-fkin, with the wool worn inwards, 
and other fkins* 

The women wear ihifts and drawers, 
{lockings, and flippers, or a kind of flioes 
which cover na more than the under part of 
the feet, and come over the toes like a fock : 
a gown like a fliort, wide, loofe fliift, with* 
out fleeves, , Their apron is fmall; but 
their waiftcoat or boddice is made like a 
conimon fliift^ with wide fleeves. . They cp-r 
ver their head with a linen mantle, which falls 
($ver their ihoulders and half their back. 

Their 
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Their neck and breafts are adorned with a num- 
ber of firings of glafs beads ; and they always 
wear large ear-rings. In fummer, their petti- 
coat and boddice arc made of linen, dyed 
after their own fancy by themfelves.. Some- 
times they are decked with a kind of em- 
broidery of various colours, and with little 
white Ihells *. Their winter cloaths are 
made of coarfe cloth, or Iheep-fkins. TheiF 
aprons are not gathered, but whimfically 
fet off with work, glafs beads, fringes, &c» 
The girdle paffes twice round the waift, and 
is tied in a large knot at the fide, and is 
either leather or linen, about three fingers 
broad, fringed at the two extremities. 

In winter, the country-women that are in 
cafy circumftances wear coftly furs on 
holidays, when they appear in gala. In 
fummer their drefs differs but little from that 
of the meaner fort above defcribed, but if 
rather more elegant, and more highly finiihed ; 

* The Cyprea Moneta of Linnaus. The fame 
IhelVthey fometimes ufe to ornament the bridles of 
their horfes, 

\ and 
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and of courfe made with more trouble. 
Their little gown is of filk, longer than 
common, with ornaments 'of a different co- 
lour, refembling furbeloes. It is adorned 
before, from the knees down to the furbeloe, 
with tawdry embroidery, and glafs-beads, 
&c. The fmaU apron which they wear is 
ftriped with feveral colours, wrought, and 
adorned with medals and glafs beads. Their 
girdle is ftudded with tin and brafs in the 
form of buttons, and is tied before with 
a number of ribbons. The gown is hem- 
med at the bofom with great nicety, and 
likewife embelKihed with glafs beads and 
fliells. Thefe people likewife hang feveral 
firings of falfe pearls round their neck. A 
great number of ribbons, of about fix inches 
in length, pafs through their great ear- 
rings, and float upon their ihoulders and 
fliift-fleeves, which are very full, open, 
ihort, and prettily wrought with different- ^ 
coloured worfted. Their head is covered with 
a handkerchief folded in a fanciful manner, 
paffing under the girdle, and falling down 
the back tp the heels. Under this head- 

drefs 
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drefs is a circlet of leather, about as broad 
as one's hand, to cover the hair; at the 
forehead it is covered with gold-lace, or 
fliells and beads, and a white fringe finiihes 
it at the eye-brows. 

The Finns have profefled Chriftianity for 
feveral centuries, and follow the ecclefiaftical 
conftitution of Sweden. Their ceremonies, 
therefore, at marriages and interments differ 
not more from thofe in Sweden, than parti- 
cular provinces in large ftates vary from one 
another. When a country girl is promifed 
in marriage, flie muft make a prefent of four 
or five ells of linen, and a pair of ftockings, 
to every perfon that is invited to the nup- 
tials. The guefts, in return, make her a 
prefent in money. But, as this does not com- 
, penfate the expencc of the linen and dock- 
ings, and as the money remains with the 
bride, the marriage of daughters becomes fo 
burdenfome to mothers, that it has occafioned 
the proverb : Marriageable girls ruin the 
farm *. 

• Talon howith ai'al. 

The 
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The Finns frequently live to a very ad- 
vanced age ; although the dropfy, the fcurvy, 
the epilepfy, and efpecially the hypochondriac 
afFedion, which they call hioutantiy are dif- 
eafes very common, among the country 
people. 

The ancient Finns were fuch zealous ido- 
laters, that it was found neceflary to call in 
the fecular arm to advance their converfion, 
which was effefted about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in the reign of Eric king 
of Sweden, during the papacy of Alexan- 
der III. and under Stephen and Henry bi- 
fliops of Upfal. In the middle of the fix- 
teenth century they were compelled to em- 
brace Lutheranifm by the Swedes, who did 
not give themfelves much concern about the 
reality of their convidions. 

After fo long a fucceiSion of ages, the par- 
ticulars of their ancient idolatrous religion 
are become very obfcure and imperfeft ; but 
the principles and foundation of it are yet to 
be met with among the Laplanders, and other 

defeen- 
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dcfcendants of thefe Finns, who have pcrpc* 
mated their idolatry. 

The Finns worihiped one fovercign FathcJf 
of the world under the name qf Joumar or 

ft 

Joumalaj which word fignifies God in their 
language to this day. Some reprefented 
Joumala by the figure of a great flatue, with 
a collar of gold about its neck, Thc^ was 
alfo one of their gods : he very much re* 
fembled Joumala; and, perhaps, was the 
lame under another name. They believed in 
many fubaltern divinities, to whom they 
offered facrifices. Some of their idols wero 
placed in the holes of rocks. 

They held a Devil, whom they called", as 
the Laplanders do, Perkely or Peikoy which 
fignifies the infernal God. To the infisrior 
devils they gave the name of Maahines, or 
impure fpirits. 

Notwithflanding thefe idols and their wor- 
fliip have been fo long baniihed Finnland, 
much fuperftition remains among the country 
people. Thefe old notions are handed down 

from 
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from father to fon, and can hardly be rooted 
out ; and it muft require many centuries be- 
fore they will be totally extind:. Their 
farms are fo. diftant from one another that 
they cannot reap the advantage of a found 
and reafonable inibrudtion. 

The following are fome of their fuper- 
ftitious opinions : 

Whofo undertakes any bufinefs on a Mbn- 
day or Friday, muft exped: very little fuc- 
cefs. 

He that makes a riot oft St. George^is 
day, is in danger of fuffering from ftorms 
and tempefts. 

On Chriftmas-day it is not good to let the 
cattle out of the ftable. 

A piece of money, or a bit of filver, muft 
" be thrown into the trough out of which the 
horfes drink, on St. Stephen's day, by every 
, one that wiflies to profper. 



np 
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No fire nor candle may be kindled on the 
eve of Shrove Tuefday. 

The Feaft of AUhallows almoft drives them 
out of their wits. They call this feaft Kikri^ 
which was the name of one of their idols* 
On the eve of this day, in memory of the 
faints of the Romifh church, they take care 
to provide baths of hot and cold water, 
with bundles of birch twigs *, &c. fet 
out a table, and place provifion upon it. 
As foon as it is dark, the mafter of the houfc, 
in his beft cloaths and bare-headed, opetis 
the back-gate of the yard with as much po- 
litenefs and as many bows, as if he were re- 
ceiving a number of vifitors. He then ap- 
proaches the bath with great ceremonious 
deference, as though he conduced fome very 
tefpeftable guefts into it, and then clofes the 
door. Some time afterwards he goes to let 
out his imaginary faints, and reconducts them 
to the yard- gate, holding all the while a bot- 
tle of brandy in his hand. 

• Little twigs with the leaves on them, ufed con- 
ftantly in the baths for the purpofe of nibbing the 
body, and thereby promoting perfpiration. 

The 
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The fame night they ti^eat the goblins * 
with a feaft ; and their table is fpread in the 
ftable* 

In remambralice of their idol KikH, thty 
kill a limb alfo on AUhallows-day, very early 
in the morning. After it is cleared of the 
etitirails and offals, they drefs and eat it^ 

without cutting away the fmalleft bonei 

• 

One of their feflivals, which they call 
Vouoden Atkdias^ is rather idolatrous than 
fuperftitious. The father and grajndfather of 
the perfon that intends to keep this feaft, 
pitch upon a day on which they invite their 
friends by eating a Iheep togiether. They 
are very careful not to give the leaft morfel 
of it to any animal whatever; on which ac- 
count they bury the bones and ofTaU They 
expedt no fuccefs or ptofpetity in their cat- 
tle, if they negled: this folemnity ; during 
which, according to appearance, they recite 
certain invocations or prayers, addreffcd to 
their ancient idols* 

, * Or fpeftrcs, which they call Raggaila; 

Vol; L £ Bears 
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Bears are held in great eflimation among 
all the pagan nations of the North and 
North-Eaft. Thefe people believe that the 
fouls of thefe animals continue to live after 
their death, as well as thofe of the h\i- 
iilan race : ahd this it is that has occafioned 
all that fuperftitious grimace obfervable in 
the hunting df this animal. 

4 

The old Fiftns had certain fongs, which 
they fung at the death of the bear. That 
the readet may form fome idea of them, 
we ftiall fubjoin one tratiflated from thfe 
Finnifti poetry : 

<« B E A S T of ail fercft beafts reveftfd, fnbdued, 

and flainy 
Health to bur huts, and pjrty an himdy^d fold 
Reftore ; and o'er us keep a conftawt guard t 
I thank the gods, who gave fo noble prey ! 
When the great day-ftar hides behind the AIpi *, 
^^ . I hie me home ; and joy, all-clad in flowers, 

* The name of that chain of mountains, almofi 
always covered with fnow, which crollcs Lapland. 

,For 
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For three long nights, (liall reign throughout my hut. 
With tranfport ftiall I climb the mountain's fide. 
Joy opM this day ; joy (hall attend its clofe. 
Thee I revere, from thee expert my prey ; 
Nor e'er forget my carrol to the bear." 



E 2 The 
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The L E T T O N I A N S, the 
ESTONIANS, and the LIEFFS. 



T 



HE Lettonians, the Eftonians, and the 
Lieffs, inhabit Lieffland, or Livonia; 
the former make alfo a part of the inhabitants 
of Courland. *Efl:onia, or Eftland, and Li- 
vonia, bear the name of their inhabitants.' 
They have all an affinity with one another ; 
but make not one nation. The Lettonians 
are of the fame race with the Lithua- 
nians and the ancient Pruffians ; that is to fay, 
defcended from the Sclavonians and Finns. 



At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
they formed themfelves, by degrees, into a 
nation, near the mouth of the Viftula, and 
have fince expanded themfelves to a wider 
compafs. Three parts out of four of their 
language is compofed of Sclavonian termsy 
and the reft of Finnilh origin. The Eftoni- 
ans are lefs mixed ; and the LiefFs, as well as 
the inhabitants of the ifle o( CEfel, are fim-* 

' ply 
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ply a branch 6f Finns. Their Finhifli dia- 
led:s differ . in the fame degree, and that fo 
confpicuoufly, that <e very one of them is at 
length becom^e a language by itfelf. Thefe 
three nations are ufually confounded by the 
Germans under the name of Undeutfchey which 
fignifies Non-Germans, and comprehends 
them all. If any oneihould chufe to derive 
the name Lettonians from the word Lada^ or 
Liede, which fignifies to root up^ or break 
up landy it would not be more deftitute pf 
probability than many hundreds of deriva- 
tions daily imagined. They have been cul- 
tivators of the ground from all antiquity. 



\ I 



Wheft they left their fituation on the 
Viftijla to fettle in Livonia, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Finns, 
who l;ved chiefly by their flocks, and 
negleAed the culture even of their arable 
lands, were not at all averfe to the union ; 
for the Lettonians immediately fet about 
xl6aring the ground ; and, fey the prepara- 
tion of that fort of manure which is made by 
burning the trunks of tree^ and bulhes in the 
afield, fprcad th«mfelves fo^ that they obliged 
Oioft of the Finns to retire; ^'tittt ^ fsch as 
• ' ' E 3 chofc 
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chofe to remain, adopted a life of agricUl*! 
ture ; and this metlKKi of manuring is upjr 
ycrfal among them to thi$. day, About -the 
fame peripd^j the Knights of the X^^^^^ 
order having completed the conqvieft of Couf- 
land and Livonia, all th^ inhabitants of tbefi? 
two countries were converted to Chriiliajiity, 
and declared the flaves of this foreign nobir 
lity, who took theni as their property, a|>d 
have kept them as fuch ever fince, 

In their ftature and whole exterior the Lett 
tonians differ j but, in general, they are very 
like the Finns. Great numbers pf thetn are 
of a phlegniatic and melancholy difpofition, 
Except life itfelf, and th^ pleafures of love, 
.every thing in the world is indifferent to 
them. The oppreiEon they groan under, po-. 
verty, a hard education, and their general 
conftitution, have inured them to the feyerity 
.of the climate, want, and fubmiffipn. They 
are of a phlegmatic temperament, idle,'filtby, 
and addided to drunkennefs. Thf y ai?^ iK^t^ 
however^ deilitute of capacity, ^b^ir ^^omw 
' feel not fo feverely the hand of ppprefflon as 
the men^ ai^d are nc^ without a fliare of 
beauty atu}^ vanity. . . : 

Their 
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,: Their villsigg?/ar^ fmall, and their habita-. 
t[(>QS diny. .'jTj^dr. boyfes^re little huts 
ni[ade of b;wl]c§^. p.lap^d upon ope another, 
^d fgil^n^d tpge.ther by notches at the cor- 
n^;^* , This is . the comi)30n architefture of 
tb^.jpeople of ^,11 thefe part? of the North. 
4. peafant wants nothing byt timber and a 
hatchet to build hi$ houfe *, The habita- 
tion3'are finally but warm, aqd.. fuited to th^ 
climatp, as bein^ eai&Iy heated in the iharpefi 
winter. Their little/ villages are diftri- 
butcd about the eftates of the nobility to 
whom they belong* Their fopd. and fumi- 
tyre indicate the: gr^ateft indigence. Thoft 
whom their lord docs not take into his imme* 
diate fervice, have a little field or meadow, 
wathfome cattle to procure a fort pf fubfift- 
ftnce from, Thp time, hpwever, to looi; 
after it ^^ufl: be fubtra&ed from their fleep, 
|:ije day being f^arcely fufl^cient to till the 
ground of their lord, repair the buildings, 
fences, and other work?, which they dQ for 

* Except tnofs, with which he crams the iutcr- 
fiices againfi the cold. 

E 4 the 
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the moft part as a commutation for taxes. 
The women few, and do 'other works which 
they are obliged to carry to the lordfhip* 
The Lettoniaiis feldonii give themfeiyes aiiy 
trouble, becaufe their maftbrs are obliged to 
maintain them without it. Such of them, 
however, as live under a milil proprietor, 
know how to turn the gentlenefs of their 
mafter to their own account, and often get a 
great deal of money : but they commonly 
defraud the community of it, by burying it 
in the earth. . . . .; 

The men drefs themfelves like the Finns, 
excepting that they do not all wear theiif 
beard. 



The drefs of the women is very pretty, 
and has fome refemblance to that of the 
Sclavonian women. They wear ftockings, 
ihoes or flippers, white fliifts with fleeves 
very full towards the Ihoulder, but clofe at 
the wrift. They wear the common gown of 
females, with long aprons, and a kind of 
boddice which comes diown no lower than 

the 
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the petticoat.. They wear a necklace of 
glafs beadsy which falls down likewife on 
their breaft; and, being compofed of a 
number of rows, ferves as a tucker. The 
fides of the fleeves are worked or pink- 
ed, and the boddice is made* of a party- 
poloiired ftuiF, or of linen worked with va- 
ribus colours. The bottom of the petti- 
coat and apron is adorned with a border 
five inches wide, made of another ftufF, or 
of a different colour from that of the petti- 
ipoat. Sometimes there are many borders all 
alike, except in fize, round the petticoat. 
They have a girdle likewife, prettily worked, 
and fattened above the hips. 

Married women ate diftinguifhed from 
maidens only by the head-drefs. The former 
wear little caps to the Ihape of the head^ of 
feverai colours, and ornamented with gold 
or filver lace. They fix to thefe caps bthind 
a cockade, from which defcend a number 
of ribbons and firings' of various colours, 
which wave upon their Ihouldcrs. Maidens 
do not wear the little under-cap, but have a 
^fFened circlet on the top of the forehead, 
I covered 



©9ver^d with gold lace, raifedii). front, an4 
tied behind with cgckades of .^ijpTer^ cplqurs^ 
ihe lends of whiph, beipg about fix inches iq 
length, fall uppn- their loofe tarr^ lite 4)q 
Tibbcftis gf th^ ni.^rried wQn^en. .: 



Tbefe people were firft coiwcrted tp tl^g 
Chriilia^ii.ty of .the Church of .p^twe; : . t^5 
force had more inifliuence th^j^.f9^v}^ion , gg 
their converfion.. About the middle,©^ tbj} 
fixt^eenth century they w^re conyert^^ 
from popery tp the profeflion of the Lu- 
theran faith. Some naerchants of Bremen laid 
the firfl: foundations of Chriflianity among 
them ; the knights of the Sv^ord contributed 
to it rather by their arms than their argu*^ 
pients; and thpfe of the Teutonic order 
brought it to perfe^ion, Whep their pa? 
gan religion was at its height, the docu- 
fnents of it were only preferved by ora-l 
tradition : it is therefore no wonder, that,j 
after fo long an abrogation of its tenets, 
we fliould now be fo much in the dark about 
them. However, befides the ignorance with 
which they hold the dogmas of Chriflianity ,^ 
fuch a fuperftition predpmiQates ^mpn^ ^)^^i 

.. that 



that the veftiges of paganifm are eafily traced, 
Jt was, without doubt, exadtly that of the 
Finns and Laplai>ders, With the latter, 
they <iani^d ^c Oieit Firll Caufe, Joumaluy 
and Thori believing that the properties of 
¥he ct^ipity, «$ well a^ tfee ; pb^aomtnq; of 
nature,, wpre fqbjoS: to. him as fp m^ny^^in-f 
ferior powers., They c»;ile^ the devil Velsi 
and ghaftsx>r dcnions, Raggana^ Qrieva waji 
the title of their highpricft, who was at JtlM? 
lame timr their temporal fpvercigu. /^ 
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THEINGRIANS. 

rriHE Ruffians made themfelyes- matters 
JL of Ingria, or Inguermannlande, in the 
teginning of the prefent century': at which 
time the inhabitants of the flat country were 
af Finnifli people, tut little different from the 
Finns of Carelia as to their, language and 
manners. 

Thefe Ingrians were called IJchorki^ and 
Jfcbortziy from the little river Ifchora^ which 
runs Into the Neva. Ingria, havipg been the 
firft conqueft of Peter the Great, did not rcr 
tain its ancient Swedifh privileges, which 
were granted to Carelia : on the contrary, 
Peter arbitrarily gave away the portions of 
this new-conquered country, which has ever 
fince been governed by the laws of Ruffia. 
According to the cuflom of this empire, the 
crown made a prefent of one part of the* , 
Ifchortzi to certain Ruffian nobles : who. oq 
.their fide, were obliged to people the lefs 

cultivated 
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ct!fltivated cantons of Injgria'with colonies of 
Rufliahs from their eftates ; and thence it is, 
that we often fee a village of Ruffians fur- 
rounded by villages of Finns* 

The Ifchort:ii have for a lorig time followed 
agriculture, as well as the other Finns, Their 
CBConomy is an ill-chofen mean betwixt that 
of the Ruffians and that of the Finns* They 
aflemble in fmall villages, of five or ten 
farms each; and live miferably in fmall 
dirty huts* Their houfehold furniture indi- 
cates the greateft ' penury ; and their mariner 
of living if fqualid and difgufting. Notwith- 
ilanding that the land each family occupies 
is of tolerable extent, their agriculture and 
their cattle are equally poor. Their incliha* 
tion to idlenefs and drinking leads them 
often to fell their ftock, and the very com 
theiy have faved for fowing the fields; the 
money ' which that produces they fquan^ 
der away in a very Ihort time, and are thus 
reduced to the moll deplorable indigence. In 
Ihis ftat^ they behold their cattle die of hun- 
ger and cold with the moft perfed: ihdiflferi 
fence* Some of themi however, iniitate thfe 

i Ruffian 
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Rti0i^ vUlagexSj wW ar€ better, managers^ 
more at their eafe, and in bettieir circunv 
{Uuice&». . . ' 

With their poverty and diforderly life, the 
Ingriaiis are a flupid, iufpkioits^ thieviih race, 
and dangerous from their phlegmatic and pil* 
fering temperament* Thofe who live along the 
toad to Riga greatly refemble the people wis 
call ^ypiies ; are vagabonds like them, and 
calculate nativities, and tell fortunes* Such at 
come xo Peterfburg for thofe fraudulent pur* 
pofes would fcarcely be known from the gyp« 
iies; about London* It is but a few years agq, ^ 
that a ^ whole village of thefe wretches were 
banilhed to a defert iiland in the gulf of f inOf 
land« for murders and other crimes com« 
mitted on the highway* The boys from 
feveral villages together frequently elope at 
once; and there is every reafon in the world 
to believe that this is for very bad pw« 
pofes. . 

The drefs of the men is exaftly like that 
pf .th^ Finn boors; but the habit of the 
;^n^fA:l^ray3 a yaoiity^ which^ coQfid^ic^ 
t the 
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the poverty -of this people, and the tyranny 
which thw hulbands and fathers excrtife 
over them>, may pafs for luxury" The lower 
part of their drcfs refembles th^t of the Finn 
country women. Their Ihift reaches down to 
their knees, has a neck, and clofe wriflbands, 
both of them pinked or wrought^ The llecves 
are large, and whimficaky worked. The 
•body of the (hift is large, and puffed with 
iiumberlefs plaits; and the making of it is 
^fually four weeks work, Inftead of a pet- 
ticoat the Ingriail women tie on each. fide. a 
linen apron without gathers, Thefe aprons 
are fometimes pf cloth, and fbmetimes of 
linen worked with different colours. Thefe 
^iehind come over one another, but before 
They are at fome diftance, the open part of 
Che petticoat then left is concealed by i 
^alier apron adorned with glafs-beads and 
^ttle (hells. Several ftrings of thefe beads 
are worn round the neck, .and fall upoa the 
breafts. They carry, rather than wear, 
lieaVy ear-rings, with the addition generally 
icf firings of beads. The girls wear their 
hair loofe and uncovered ; the married y/o^ 
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men, on the contrary, conceal their hait^ 
like the Finnilh women, with a piece of linen^ 
fix archines * in length, folded towards the 
middle into a kind of cap, while its extre* 
mities fall upon the back, and are fupported 
by the girdle in fuch a manner th^t the whole 
makes a kind of fpread fail over the flioulders* 
When they drefs themfelves to go to town, 
they commonly put on the Rufs cap, called 
kakofchnik^ which is ornamented with a peak 
in front, is lined with fur, and laced round 
the edges ; with this they wear a long gown 
[kaftan] made of coarfe llufF, and fattened 
down the breaft with buttons. 

At the time that the RufEans made them* 
felves mailers of this country, the Ingrians 
had Lutheran minifters for eVery cantoni 
which was the religion they profeffed : but 
numbers of them have been fince converted 
to the Greek faith* 



Thefe people are full of abfurd notion! 
and pagan fuperftitiohs, which they mix witk 

* An archine is about three quarters of an £ngti(a 
7ard«^ 
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the ceremonial of Chriftianity. They com- 
monly look upon the figures of the faints as 
idols to be adored. They carry them into 
the woods with procefliohal foleninities, and 
pay them there a formal worihip* 

When a nlail is inclined to marry^ he buys 
himfelf a girl, and celebrates his nuptials. 
All the way to the church they are accompa- 
nied by two women in Veils> who fing as they 
go compofitions, if one may call them fo, 
^totally deftitute of common fenfe. No fooner 
is the marriage, ceremony performed, than 
the hufband begins to treat his wife with the 
utmofl feverity, and thenceforward keeps her 
under ftrift difcipline; though not always 
with the greateft attention to juftice. She is^ 
often beaten for the faults of the children, 
and fometimes for thofe of the domeftics. 

The dead are buried by the prieft of the 
profeffion to which they belong : but thefe 
fuperftitious people return to the grave under 
Covert of the night, and, having taken up the 
fod, depofit eatables for their departed friend, 
which they renew during a fortnight or three 

Vol. I. F weeks. 
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weeks. Dogs and other animals eafily -Tcratdi 
up thefe victuals and devour them, while the ' 
good folk that placed them there believe^ they 
were confumed by the deceafed. Their ge- 
neral opinion is, that they continue to live in 
the fubterranean world in the fame manner 
as they did cm the furface of the earth ; and 
that the grave is little more than a change ol 
habitation ; for which reafon they bury their 
money, that they may have it to ufe in the 
world to come* They fpeak to their de- 
ceafed friends, and go to their tomb for that 
purpofe; but, at the fame time, are much 
afraid of them. Some gentlemen, not lo% 
ago, furprifed a woman in the environs of 
St. Peterfburg in this ad, and heard her with* 
out being perceived. She was telling her dc* 
ceafed hulband, that a fortnight after his de» 
ceafe ftie married again ; that, to appeafe hi^ 
manes, and to prevent his doing her any in- 
jury for it, Ihe had approached his grave, 
upon which Ihe had laid herfelf flat, crying - 
grievoufly, and making bitter lamentations ; 
and length flie concluded by faying, with 
many tragical geftures : " Behold, thou art 
*^ dead, Alas ! alas ! But be not angry with 
4 " mc» 
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^* me, tliat I have married tl^is lad much 
** younger than thee. Alas ! ala§ ! I will not 
.** take the lefs care of thy fon, thy little 
^^ darling* Alas ! &c/' 

Among &eir holy places there is one upon 
the road to Riga, at the diftance of. about 
ten verfts from Petcrlburg. It is formed by 
a large lime-tree, whofe branches are inter- 
woven with thofe of the foreft that are neareft 
to it, and forms a delightful natural bower. 
Peter the Grrcat was charmed with this lovely 
fpot, and ufe4 frequently to Hop at it. On 
the feftival of St. John, at night, the Ifchortzi 
aflemble under this tree, and remain till 
morning, ihriekmg, and finging, and dancing, 
round a great fire ; concluding their orgies 
with burning a white cock, and making the 
abfurdeft gefticulations and grimaces imagi- 
nable. 
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THE TSCHEREMISSES. 

^I^HE Tfcheremifles call themfelves by 
JL the name of Marty which Signifies meni 
and they call the Tfchouvafches Kourk mariy 
or men of the mountains. Thefe people are 
fettled in the governments of Cafan aiid 
of Niznei-Novogorod, on both the Ihores of 
the Volga ; but chiefly along the left fide of 
that river, and reach even into Permia. Some 
of their villages are detached from thofe of 
any other people, and fome are mixed 
among the villages of the Tfchouvafches and 
Ruffians^ 

The Tfcheremifles are of Finnifli extrac- 
tion ; they fpeak indeed a language peculiar 
to themfelves, but it takes its origin from 
that of the Finns. Writing and letters are 
altogether unknown among them. During 
the fovereignty of the Tartars *, they were 

in 

* I keep the common orthography of this word, 
becaufe I would not fecra to affedt fingularity. Pro* 

pcrly 
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in fubjeftion to that people, and dwelt 
nearer the fouth, between the Volga and the 
Tanais or Don. .. They had their particular 
Khans or chiefs even fince their fubjedtion to 
the fceptre of Ruffia ; but the race of thefe 
Khans became extindt by the death of Khan 
Adai, a Tfcheremiffian prince, who was va- 
liant and courageous, but much devoted to 
the .crown of Ruffia. At prefent they pre- 
tend to neither princes nor nobles. In the 
earlier times this people led a paftoral life ; 
but, by degrees, they imitated the Ruffians, 
and have begun to plough the earth, and cul*- 
tivate their fields ; becaufe, the land they oc* 
cupy being much fmaller than what they for^ 
merly poffeffed, they are no longer able to 
draw a maintenance from their flocks alone. 

perly it fliould be Tatars ; and the French and Ger- 
man writers have within thefe few years adopted the 
right method. We have been fo long acciillomed to 
write and pronounce JVlofcow ov MufcOy and Tartars^ 
that to change them at once to Mo/kva and Tatars^ 
would require more authority than that of one man. 
However, if any one hereafter fliall chufe to pro- 
nounce thefe words in this manner, he will be in the 
right. At the fame time it is true, that the Ruffians 
call an' inhabitant of Molkva Mojkoff/ki, '\ ; 

• 
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In their exterior, the Tfchcremiffes arc a 
fort of mean between the Tartars and the 
RujGfians : but the men have neither the viva- 
city nor the determined charafter of the 
RuiEans ; and their women are much inferior 
to thofe of Ruffia, as well in regard to come- , 
linefs, as in gaiety of temper, and vamty of 
drefs; though othcrwife the Tfchercmiffian 
women arc tolerably well made. 

What the Tfcheremifle? want in alertnefs 
they make up for in induflxy. They are 
headftrong and fufpicious, like all other uu- 
polilhed people. They have no calculation 
of time, either by years or months ; and are 
totally deftitute of all tradition concerning 
their anceftors. 

Thefe people never dwell in towns. Each 
village is compofed of about thirty houfes at 
the utmoft; which, in like manner with thofe 
of the Ruffians, has a fort of provoft, called 
Sotnik, an under-provoft, or Defafnik; in- 
ftead of both which, fome villages have only 
a Siarofti or elder, whom they chufe from 

among 
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among themfelves. It is his bufinefs^ befides 
labouring like his brethren^ to hear com- 
plaints^ adjuil differences^ and inflid: puniib- 
tnent5* 

The farm confills of a hut of only one 
room for the family^ a few (tables and out- 
koufes in the yard> none of which are con* 
t^ous, and feveral little magazines built 
each on a perpendiciilar bank^ which ferv« 
them alfo for chambers in the fummer feafcMU 
All thefe buildings are of wood, forming a 
fquare, th^ krea of which betweien the differ- 
ent h^ts isdtopen. Their rooms for winter 
are built at the height of about four or five 
feet over k cdlat, to which you afcend by a 
few clumfey fteps, under a c6verkig of planks. 
Each room contains, befides the oven, a 
hearth for culinary purpofes, and a broad 
bench for the family to fleep oii. Sometimes 
the kitchen is in the dwelling houfe, and then 
it is called The Black-room, which in truth 
it is from the fmoke, which has no vent by 
means of a chimney. The doors of their 
rooms are vefy low ; and, inftead of a win- 
dow, a hole is made of about a foot and a 

F 4 half 
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half fquare, covered with bladders or lineo, 
to anfwer the purpofe of glafs. Their houfcr 
hold goods f efemble thofe of the - Ruffian 
villagers. 

All the Tfchcrquiffes are husbandmen In 
xthe ilyle of the Ruffian peafants. The 
pagans ftill abhor, pork ; and it is only a very 
fe\v pf fuch as have been baptized that are 
able to conquer this prejudice. In winter 
they follow hunting. 

This people aj;e neither enterprifing nof 
fcilful J and confequently are poor. If any 
one pofTeffes thirty horfes, as many horned 
cattle, and about forty ihjeep, he \s a great 
pjan arnqngft them. 

The women are employed in fewing, ip 
making linen, and embroidering their linep . 
garments with wool of their own dyings 
The Tfcheremiffes are totally regardlefs pf 
pleanlifiefs in their clpaths as well as in their 
viftu^ls. The pagans eat indifferently the 
^efli of horfes, bears, all forts of birds j 
and, in cafe pf neceffity, even of carnivorous ' 

animals: 
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S^nimals j but they will never touch any ani-» 
mal that died by ficknefs or accident. They, 
underftand the management of bees, both 
wild and domeftic, exceedingly well ; ^nd are 
very fond of fifliing. They never meddle 
with weaving, though the Ruffian peafants 
fucceed fp well in that employment. Their 
itnpofts conlifl: in a capitation tax according 
to the number of males in eaph diftrift, in 
recruits, and in th,e relay horfes they ar^ ob- 
liged tp furnifli. Some Tfcheremiffian vil-. 
lages in the diftrifl: of Koungour pay theif 
tribute in the fufs pf martens^ 

The drefe of the ijien is nearly like that of 
the Ruffians, excepting that they comb their 
hair frpm the crpwn pf the head ftrait down, 
and then cut it all round nearly clofe to the 
head. The collar, wriftbands, and bofom pf 
their ihirts, are embroidered >yith cploured 
worfted. Their coat is of a eoarfe Ruffian 
cloth, made of black wool, ai)d has a cape 
behind like that of our Englilh furtout, and 
an opening in the fkirts on each fide. The 
drefs of the married women is the fame as 
f bat pf the girls, only better wprked. They 

wear 
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wear trouzers ; and, inftead of (lockings, wrap 
their legs in linen rags * ; their fliocs are made 
of the bark of trees, cut into (tripes, and 
matted. In the fummer feafon they wear 
nothing over their (hift ; which is not put into 
the trouzers, but hangs over them all round. 
This (hift is clofe at the neck and the wrifts, cut 
into(hape, and comes down to the knees. The 
neck, the wriftbands, and all the (eams, are 
covered with a whimfical embroidery of differ- 
ent-coloured worfted ; a large buckle holds it 
together at the bo(bm, and a girdle*round the 
Waift. When they woutd be more dreffed 
than ordinary, they put over this (hift a habit 
like a morning gown, made of various- 
coloured doths, and tolctably (ine ; to this 
latter they generally give an edging of beaver. 
Their caps arc very high, and in the (hape 
of a cone ; they call them fchourkiy and make 
them of the bark of birdh, covered with ikin 
or linen, adorned with glafs-beads, little 
white (hells, and fmall filver money. From 

^ ITaybarids are often ufed for this purpofc, when 
they go on horilatback in the winter. But the linen 
rags are their comiiion wear ; and are tied on^ to keep 
them from unwrapping, by a rufli, or piece of pack- 
thread, palTed leveral times round the calf of the 
leg. \s. ' 

this 
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this cap a ribbon three inches broad^ called 
fchirkama^ gamiihed in the fame manner as 
the cap, falls down the back. Some wear a 
broad ribbon on the forehead, covered with 
pieces of money and glafs-beads, inftead of 
the fchourky and this kind of head-drefs is 
called ofcbpQu. The TfcheremifEan women 
of the provinces of Oufa and Viaitk com- 
monly wear a number of rings, thimbles^ 
and all forts of rattling pendants, at their 
girdles, which ornaments reach down to the 
joint of the knee behind ; and as ihe walks 
thus curioufly adorned, her trappmgs make . 
a noife which offends the ears. 

The women generally chufe to lye-tnr in 
the bath-rooms ; in which they iqciitatc the 
Ruffian countrywomen. The firft mao 
that comes to vifit the lying-in woman 
^es a pame to the child if it be a boy y^ 
and the firft woman, if it be a girl. Ever 
afterwards the children call thefe people 
Ataiy or father; Abaiy or mother. Their 
moft common names of males are Sengoul^ 
Kifpelaty Erbaldij Brmtj &c. ; and the moft 
ufual female names are PideUty Afiatty Kafoukej 
&c. Theie national names oftto obliterate 

entirely 
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entirely the baptifmal names of thofe that 
are chriftians, more efpecially among the 
females. Hulband and wife they call Fata 
jmd Mart : vaia in their language fignifying 
woman ; and mart, hujbandy many or Tfchere^ 

The man buys his wife; and the fum he 
pays for her is called olon* The ufual price 
of, a marriageable girl is from thirty to fifty 
roubles; fome, however, are worth eighty, 
and there lare that will fetch an hundred. 
Polygamy prevails among the Pagan Tfchere- 
miffes. As the wives are dellined to fub-» 
miffion and labour, it often happens that a 
rich father buys wive^ for his fans when they 
are no more than about fix years old, yet the 
wives are never younger than fifteen. The 
wife's portion confifts of cattle; fo that a 
boy married thus early on his arrival at ai! 
age of maturity finds himfelf often the pof- 
feffor of a numerous flock. The degrees of 
kindred are obferved among them in their 
matrimonial contracts ; and though, if one 
fifler dies, they make no fcruple of marrying 
the other, yet one man never marries two 
■ .^rs at the fame time. He that names the 

child 
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child on its birth is called name-father, and ' 
he commonly alks a daughter in marriage 
for his name-fon; and when he has con- 
cluded the bargain, the young people aire 
permitted to vifit one another, and then per- 
form tjie ceremony of exchanging rings^ ^ 
which is cMcd fchergas vajlaltas. 

On the day of the nuptials the bridegroom, 
accompanied by his friends, goes to the 
houfe of the tride ; and, as they have mufi- 
cians playing before them, numbers of peo- 
ple join the proceffion as it paffes through 
the villages. The bridegroom then pays the 
reft of the price agreed upon for his wife, 
diftributes prefents, and after that the whole 
company fit down to eat and rejoice; the 
next d^y, his bride being covered with a veil, 
he takes her away with him to his habitation, 
not with ftanding all the tears fhe Iheds, and all 
the refiftance Ihe makes. 

In the houfe where the nuptial ceremonies 
are performed, a kart^ or TfcheremiiEan 
prieft, rehearfes a prayer before the idol of 
the houfe placed upon the table. The prayer 
ended, a fcaft and diverfions fucceed, with 
3 fongs 
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longs and dances, and the found of the goitftii 
tht fcbibber J and the kcbafchi. During tfaefa 
different amufementSj they take the bride 
apart, and transform her into a woman ; that 
is to fay, they take off her veil, and put her 
on a cap lefs ornamented than that' ihe wore 
before marriage. The hufband then ccm-* 
dudts her into the eating room ; where the 
juktulfchy or kart^ repeats another prayer 'over 
the ' bride, who kneels before him. After 
this ceremony, ihe diilributes prefents, offers 
beer or mead to every gueft, and then re- 
turns into her hut< In the evening the bride 
undrefles herfelf ; but it is not without a great 
deal of refinance that ihe fufiers the bride- 
women to put her into bed* On the entrance 
of the bridegroom the door is barricadoed ; 
and the next morning he that reprefented the 
father of the bride, accompanied by ieveral 
women, enters the nuptial chamber heading 
a whip in his hand. If, after the proper in- 
quifitioris, there appear no tokens of virgi- 
nity, he ihews the whip in a threatning man- 
ner to the bride, and withm a day after faUs 
not to return to put his threats in prtfiice. 
In this manner, or by an abftinence longer or 

ihorter. 
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ihorter, according to the d^ee of crunina<* 
Ikfy they puniih the levities and mifcondud: 
of their wives^ and their negligence in the 
duties of marriage. The morrow of the 
nuptials is fpent alfo in jollity and good cheer. 
On retiring/ every one of thp guefts throws 
fome copeeks * into the laft cup that he takes, 
as a prefent to the new-married folks. Among 
the chriftian Tfcheremifles almofl all the 
weddings are preceded by this pagan mat^ 
riage, and frequently even a long time before 
the celebration by the chriftian prieft. Nei- 
ther is it uncommon for fome rake of a 
Tfcheremifs to take the liberty of difpenfing 
with all this ceremony* He lays hold of the 
girlj takes her home, and, fo foon as Ihe is 
with child, he gives the father of her as 
much as he thinks proper, and thus obtains 
a wife without the trouble and charge of the 
marriage ceremony*. 

The Tfcheremiffes put the deceafcd drefled 
in his beft cloaths into a coffin which they 
call Sibufar. The ceremony of int( 
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* A copetk is a Ruffian copper coin, of the value 
of a half-poimy* 
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is performed on the day of the perfon's deathy 
and the proceffioit confifts of people of both 
fexes. The grave is always dug from weft ta 
eaft, and the head cf the corpfe is depofited 
to the weft *. The friends of the deceafed 
put a number of copeeks into hi? girdle, and 
furnifti him with certain other things that have 
been neceflary to him in life, fuch as a laft for 
making Ihoes -f upon, a flick to ,drive the 
dogs away from him, and. a little bunch of 
rofe-tree twigs for repelling evil fpirits. As 
foon as the grave is filled with earth, every 
one of the company places a little torch on 
the grave, of each of his departed friends^ 
repeating feveral times. Live in harmony and 
friendjhip; he then takes a cake, and> 
having eaten part of it near each of the 
lighted torches, lays three pieces of it on 
every grave, and fays> *This is for theei The 
whole ceremony ends with placing over 
the grave a Iheet of linen fattened to a pole 
like a flag. On their return home, they 
bathe and change their cloaths, throwing 
laway the old cloaths of the deceafed, and 

* The burial place is called Sulugartla, 

f Their. fliocs are made of the bark of trees* 

hanging 
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htoging out the fcnriceable ones to be puri- 
fied in the air, • 

They honour the memory of the dead by 
three commemorative feftivals, which they 
ctill/c bourne f. The firft i^ held the third day 
after the dcceafe, in the following manner : 
the friends return to the grave, and there eat 
ca&is as on the day of interment, laying three 
pieces as befbre, and telling the dead man 
that they are for his ufe. The fecond feaft , 
b on the feventh day, when they affemble at 
the houfe of the deceafed, light torches, eat 
cakes, and fend pieces of them again to their 
friend; The third is on the fortieth day, • a>nd 
confifts of the Tame ceremonies as the fecond# 
Befides thefe, eVery village celebrates yearly 
A general commemorative feftival, the cere- 
monial of which is exaftly fimilar to that of 
the three particular ones. 

The Tfcheremiffcs believe, with the gene- 
rality of the Pagans, that the exiftence after 
death is but a prolongation of their aftual 
lHe,-with the exception of a few particulars: 
and it is for this reafon that they furnifh their 

Vo L. !• G dead 
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dead with conveniences agreeable to this idea, 
fuch as money, eatables, &c. 

Their religion is idolatry' ; and in the per- 
formance of it they follow impliciUy the 
precepts of their priefts^ whom they name 
Moufchan^ or Mafcban. Jugtufche is the ap-p 
pellation of their principal pontif. - Thefe 
priefts are likewife magicians, the interpre- 
ters of dreams, and the foretellers of fortune. 
They are held in great veneration by ^ the 
Tfcheremiffes ; and are at prefent but few. in 
number. Every community replaces .thep> 
by a kart of its own elediion, taking care tq 
bellow the charge on a man reputed for dif- 
cretion, and refpedable for his age and irre- 
proachable manners. To every prieft is given 
an Oudfchouj or fub-prelbyter, in quality of 
afliftant. 

Youma^ in their language, is the general 
name for God, whom they alfo call Kcytu-- 
youmay or Supreme God. That the Al- 
mighty ijiay be abfolutely happy, they give 
him a wife called Toumon-Ava, or Mother of 
the Gods. She is placed immediately next to 

the 
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the Great Firft Caufe, and receives an extra* 
ordinary veneration^ They admit of inferior 
divinities endowed .with bencvqlent difpofiti- 
on$, and in^agine them to be the offspring of 
thetwo Supreme Deities, or at leaft of their 
family; that the government of the world,, 
and the diftribution of defliny, is their proper 
inheritance as the fons. of God. Some of 
them are msyrried,. and others live in celibacy. 
They commonly comprehend all their divi- 
nities under the appellation of Toumon 
Scioutjchka, the houfehold of God. 

They do not agree as to, the names of their 
Gods, and the ideas which they affix to their 
adtive ipfluences ^ fome of the priefts acknow- 
ledging a confiderable number of them, and 
others but a few ; one man, in fuch an af- 
ffiAion or calamity, addrefling himfelf to a 
God whom another hardly knows, who there- 
fore has recourfe to one whom the former 
worlhippei; believes to be of a different com- 
plexion and unpropitious. The mofl general 
divinities of the TfcheremifTes are Pouruk/cha, 
named alfo, Pougourfcha Touma, and* Kou^ 
d$rtfcha Tounia. Under the idea of thefe 

G 2 Gods 
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Gods is defigried the tempcft. ' Pbnentbar 
Touma feems to be thfe prophet adbpted by 
the Tartars, who call theif MoS^riiriied 
Puember^ whkh fignifies proph'^i. itegcfd- 
defles whom this dation adorei^ arfe JQtJfthiBiil ' 
the mother of the furi> Kdbay aiifd fevt?i9* 
others. The men addteft tHemftfltii \6 iM 
Gods for remiffioti of their fins, and tfic ivfe^-*- 
men implore abfolution from theGddddBKfe;' 






With thefe pedple, the devil, whoin Ifi^J^ 
call Scbaitan *, is the parCTitaiid origin 'I^toj 
malevolent gods. They never pronounce his 
name, but call him To. He hath hi^ d\Vdflhig^ 
in the watef, and diflenjinates calamities^ mif- 
fortunes, and difafters, chiefly abotit liocrni;; 
Their Vadafch are da&motis of tfee 'foi'elJif ' WW 
have the care of the wttods kvA gam'e, ahft 
are the caufes of profperous or tlnp'i'ofitiljlii 
huntings. They admit alfo of uldwofetfr 
Goddefles. But many of the fanle niliib af'6" 
found among the evil arid the good. 

\ • 

"* This is not much unlike the Hebrevy uaivie 
Satan : but I can draw no inference from tlie limi- 
litiide. ' '- - 
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It cannot be faid that they hold their idols 
i».gr.e;«it ^ftimatioB ; but the objefit of their 
greateft fpar is Koudortfcba, the God of thun- 
der, to wliofe power tihey afcribe the fertility 
Qi the earth and plenteous harvefts. They 
reprefent him under the figure of a fort of 
puppet, cjoathed in Tfcheremiffian garments, 
put him into a box made of the bark of 
bircli, which they depofit in a corner of the 
houft ; and, without offering him any parti- 
cular adoration, they only lay before him 
from time to timie fome pieces of their cakes. 
In the woods one meets frequently with trees 
4iftingiliihed from the reft, to which are fuf- 
pended pieces of birch bark fix inches fquare; 
thefe are called Kouda Vadajchi no figure or 
hieroglyjghic is infcribed on them ; but the 
Tfcheremiffes hold them in reverence, fome- 
times making theioi pafs for idols, and fome- 
times for offerings paid to the gods of the 
woods. Some have conjeftured that thefe 
tablets reprefent altars in hcHiour of the 
Fauns. 

O I They 
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. They worihip their gods not in temples ; 
but in the open air, in places confecrated for 
that purpofe, named Keremet. There arc 
Koga Keremet and Schki Kereviet, i. e. public 
and private fandtuaries. In the latter parti- 
cular families perform their devotions, and in 
the former whole villages together. Th^Y 
always chufe the woods for their Keremets : 
but, if it Ihould happen that there are none 
in the neighbourhood of the village, they fix 
upon a place where there are feveral trees ; 
there muft at leaft be one, and the preference , 
is always given to oaks. The largeft tree is 
confecrated to l^ozima, the next in fize to 
Toumon Ava, his wife ; and the reft, as many 
as there may be, to their other divinities. 
A Keremet is generally from ten to twenty 
fathom in diameter, furrounded with trees, 
or inclofed by a hedge. To every one there 
^re three avenues : one to the weft, for the 
goers and comers; another to the eaft, for 
the viiftims ; and the' third to the fouth, 
through which the carriers of water go. ' For 
their altar they place a table under the prin- 
cipal tree, and by the fide of the I^eremet is 

the 
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the place where they drefs the flefli of the 
vid:ims« It is not lawful for women to' ap- 
proach thefe holy inclofures, and men muft 
. firft have bathed . and put on their beft ap- 
parel,; ;f it be poffible, they may not appear 
with empty purfes. According to the opi- 
nion of many of them, the place thus, confe- 
crated to devotion, the Keremet itfelf, is a di- 
vinity, powerful and beneficent ; wherefore a 
part of the facrifices and devotions performed 
therein is due to itfelf. Friday is their fab<- 
bath, the day moft aufpicious to their pray- 
ers, and whereon they abftain from every 
kind of work. 

The vi(^ms which this people commonly 
facrifice to their Gods are horfes, oxen, 
hares, flieep, goats, fwans, geefe^ and ducks : 
they likewife make offerings of beer,, mead, 
brandy, honey, and cakes made of wheat- 
flour. They always prefer a white flieep, 
goat, ox, &c, to thpfe of any other colour, 
for their facrifice ; a blemiflied beaft is by no 
means to be offered ; and the black are re- 
ferved for particular ^afes ; the age and fex 
are totally in4iffergit. It is ipdifpieofj^bly ne- 
: . * G 4 \ cefTary 
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ceffary that the cakes and the drink in the 
facrifices and iibations be prepared by vir- 
gins. Women may eat of the flefli of the 
vi^ims or of any of the offerings ; but it moft 
be at hpme, and not in the facred place* 
The days for facrificing are appointed by th^ 
p^iefts, havii>g firft confuked the Gods by a 
kind of divination, to learn their pleafiare 
concerning the time and manner moft ac*r 
ceptable to them. On thefe occafions they 
perform the moft filly buffoonries imagina-' 
bie, throwing beans upon the table, mea* 
furing their girdles, &;c. 

A- 

/ 

The grand feftival of the Tfchereniiffes is 
i^smx Toumon-bayrarij inftituted jn honour of 
the whok family of the Gods. The word 
tayran, as well as the cuftomof bathing b©- 
for^ they proceed to any folemnity, is adopted 
from the Tartars. The Toumon-bayran is only 
celebrated every fecond or third year in ao» 
tumn^ and fometimes only once in frv€ j^^eiuc^ 
JKXording to the circiimftances of the ciiflfereat 
communities, ^ho find the vidtims afnong 
them. The day ordained for the ceremony 
being com^ the J^u/ihans or iKam, ^wdio 
6 • . are 
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are the facfificers, light feven fires in th« 
Keremety in a ftra^t line from nDrth«-wefl: to 
fouth-eaft. The firfl: of .thefe fires, whidi is 
irioft to the north-weft, buras in honoiar of 
Youma ; the next is offered to Youmon Ava ; 
and fo of the reff. Over every fire a Moufchan 
■ or a Kart pr^fides, af&fted by his Oudfchou* 
They fpread a 'cloth before each of the fires, 
on which are laid the oblations of beo", honey, 
and cakes. Then every Oudfchou conduds 
ills vidim to the fire under his diredtion. A 
whole horfe is facrificed to Youma, and a cow 
to Toumm jiva. The vidinis of dae other (Ji^ 
vinit^es are fmaller beaAs, and birds. AH 
the 'people ftand behind the priefts with their 
heads uncovered. The prieft of Youma tafcefi 
•Up a cake and a veifiel containing the liquor 
for the facrifice ; repeating with an audibly 
^roice a ihort invocation, during whkh the 
people proftratp themfelves on thp €;^rth, 
faying often, Amini The prieA of Youmon 
j^a repeats the fame c^emony ; and after 
him fucceflively the five other pootifs. T^is 
4one every Ow^^wi throws cold water on his 
vid:im ; if the beaft Ihivers, it is a fortunate 
omen ; if not, he throws on ibQie xnore ; ^but 

• if 
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if after the^ feventh time it doth not 
Ihiver at all, it is a certain fign that the / 
God is unfavourable. The viftim muft have 
his throat cut in fuch a fituation ae that his 
blood may fpirt iijto the fire: whe^ihe is dead 
they carry the carcafe without the Keretnetj 
and there clean the flelh and the inteftines be^ 
fore they drefs it in the kitchen prepared for ' 
that purpofe. 

As foon as the vidtuals are ready, each 
prieft makes the offering to his God, holding 
up in the air the heart, the lungs, the liver, 
and the head of his victim in a diih all toge- 
ther, faying a prayer in this pofition. AH the 
priefts having made the fame offering, carry 
their diflies to the prieft of Touma, who ought 
properly to be the high-prieft, who divides 
the whole into portions, and prefents it to all 
the people, each man eating his morfel with 
great devotion, the prieft praying all the 
while. In .the fame manner he diftribut^s 
the cakes and the drink; but no part of the 
facrifice is caft into the fire, except the bones 
of the vidtlm, which are afterwards burnt. 
They han^ up the ikin of the hoxk that has 

been 
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been facrificed to Touma on fome tree growing 
near to the Keremei ; the ikins of the other 
viAims are the perquifites of the priefts. 
What remains of the flefli is carried home, to 
be eaten by the family ; and this part of the 
•feftival is always' accompanied with fhouting 
'«rid rioify diverfions. 



• • 



Every village has a feaft on the approach 
of fpring called Anga Soaren. As fobn as the 
tiitie for th€ labours of agriculture is come, 
they aflemble in the fields, whither every one 
carries a little oblation confifting of eatables 
and drink according to his fancy. The 
kart m^kes an offering of them to the gods by 
many prayers, while the people perform the 
fame ceremonies of devotioa as thofe above 
defcfibed. After the facrifice they eat the 
remains of the offerings in common, but with 
, ^eater fatisfadion, inafmuch as their 'wives 
and children may partake of the feftival. 
When thefe rejoicings are over, every one 
makes fome furrows in his fields and tlien 
^^etires. 



Outkinde 
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Outkindi bay ran is' a feftiyal which the 
Tfcheremifles cdebratp after hary.eft, eyery 
family by itfdf. The manner of ijt is this : 
The head of the family, after bavii^g bathed, 
puts on the table a handful of ali {the /dif- 
ferent forts of the new corn,' cakie$ mad^e 
likewife of the fame, beer, ali forts of 
^rink, every kind apart in little plates : thefe 
opiates he takes one by oae iiito the yard, 
prefetits an dblation to the fun, and refpeiSt- 
fully thanks the gods for the bleffings thty 
h&v€ beftow^d upon him. He then j^nter* 
tains his friends. 

Ia the government of Kafan ^one li^e aum- 
h&c of baptized Tfcheremiffes is incrcafed tp 
^580 m^ies, and 5951 femaies, from tbe 
year 1723 to 1774. But the far grcateft part 
-of diefe new converts celebrate fccredy dbf, 
•Pagan feftivads jufi mentioned; or, at leaft, 
^ft in the ceremonies of their he&then 
brethren, ak miioii as they can wicbmit i>eing 
difcovered by the clergy and punilhed for 
their apoftacy. 

THE 
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THE TSd-HOyWASOHBS. - 

• • • 

TSeH0UWASCHB if'thi aim* by 
which this natioir c^H ' itfelfj jlfid Ih6 
Ruffians give them no other : but the Mord- 
\1Ws can iHfeffl Wtitkey utA th^'Tfcfterciiiyfes 
K(fi&k^Mirty u e. mfen of the -ihoulftsiafc' 
Thfey irfhkblt along tk two ^fidfeS of tHe- 
Volgi, in liHte. giverttm^fs -bf >tifehii[fi&- 
NoV6gi6frod>^Kil^n, ^d Ofeibd^gfi we fiiAy • 
prtfume them to be pffctt^ nmttercSiSi iAs feKteJr 
pay a 'capifettion at tke rate of in&rii Aietti t\*6 
Kuiidrtd thoufehd h^dsi * '- 



1 -> 



Their dialed:, which is peculiar to them- 
fcIriBs; tt Drigi&kliy fipeiti ihi Finns; biit ^hey 
hdve no khdtirtedge of letters 6^ wrklhgi- 
Thty Wert fbrrtterly hbrfliifes^ but finct jhe^ 
hslVd ihkdt^tiMtlVts4fk&i habitnttehs A^ ' 
have f6»o^d^^KcttIfa?g. 'The triajbrity ^ 
them have ftiffcred themfelVe^ t6 b* p^- 
fu^ded iht6 baptilm^ ahd outWardly mafcfe^ 
profeffion of €lrriftianltyr .They-iieVer dsVell* 

in 
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in towns, but affemble in fmall villages, and 
chufe the forefts for their habitations. They 
preferve unalterably the drefs of their an- 
ceftors, th6ir ancient manners, .eoftorns, .and 
fuperftitions, as well as their language ; in 
which, however, nnany words frona the Tar- 
tarian are difcoverable. 






: Th^y begin the year by the month of No- . 
vi^bc^. Qne winter and one fummer make 
a year ;. but they reckon by months which 
tbey-call oUgb, and not by years., TJieir 
ifi^k^g ^g^9 Py month of facrifices,. anfwerj . 
tO'^wr November. Friday is the firfl: day of . 
the week, and confecrated to reft from every 
kind of work : it is called Ama ; as Wednef- 
day is named Tonkon, or the day of blood. 



^ 



There is a great refemblance between the . 

Tfchouwafches and the Tfcheremiffes, as well. 

^ . , ^. . . . 

in refpe<St to their figure and mien as to their 
moral charader.. This fimilitude isrobferva- 
bl^ likewife in the arrangement of their vil- 
lages and .their internal difpofition ;..^in their . 
houfes, furniture, oeconomy, manner of 
living and food^ goods and taxes^ and in all 

the 
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the occupations both of- men and wonien. 
;The Tfchouwafches have indeed a paler com* 
pkxion, are more lazy, and are not fo fharp- 
,witted as the Tfcheremifles ; befides this, 
they are not fo cleanly,, and are lefs nice 'in 
the choice of food and :necefraries. Such as 
yet remain Pagans hold pork in deteftation, a 
prejudice derived from the Tartars ; but they 
are fond of vofacious and carnivorous ani- 
^ab:: and, in, cafe of neceiEfy, they make no 
fpruple to regale upon, the carrion they find in^ 
the; fields,; The Ruffians do not -eat of a fort • 
of fifli which they call Fool-fijh *, but they^ 
fell ij very d^ap to the Tfchouwafches, who 
call It Temir-polay or Iron-filh, and eat it ei- 
ther freih or falted. 

* . , ■ • 

Thefe people are very fond of hunting, and 
obtain for thaf .purpofe fcrew-barrel muf- 
quets, which they call Vintdfki^ znd prefer 
to; the bow. 

The drefs of the mefi refembles that of the 
Tfcheremifles as to the manner of wearing 

* Cuifea jilofa of LinnauB* 

thpir 
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th^t hair ijid th^ir beird, "and . fonbtoideted 
fhittg } but theit trdiJ25efs^ flioes^ ftockings 
(of tfethef fags)^ coat^i baits,' aiaid cap8^ are 
rtidfie lik^ thdfe df the Ruflfiiln' - peafeftts, 
T^hey do ftot tveir that large cape to theii* 
fe^^td Which the Tfchetemlflfes, do. • » - 

^ tht dfefs di* th<^ matried wiomg» difier$* 

n6t ftei^v fhat of th^ gif h, -except '«h6€ th« 
hate? i^ ffieatiet* Thetf pdftlcx^ts- aad fliiftfe 
^e fekadWyUke th6f€ of the Tfch€*eniiflid4 
!ft fvimmtif thtey weaf only a ihtft tied muttii 
thrift With ^ girdle which thty Cally&rptvith 
* ^ft<^f frlftg^dhahdkfetGhkf hanging frddx-h 
bfefdf-e afid feehiftd r te wlfttef cHcy Weaf 'ov^ 
the Ihift a furred gown, or ^feaMAs -of co- 
loured cloth. The cap of the women is called 
^^ttkjpm^ an c<^fef ed >«rlCh gl&fl^ be^ids, and 
littlfe filter ttYOney laid with tto^ir edges -dVC^ 
dft^^fioth^lik^fcaks : they ^fo W^ir^ fiSft <tf 
mantle called tf/7/^, thatpaffes under thegiMki 
and whofe upper part is ornamented like the 
fe^. Tbey ^wr th^ held with a.wMte Iken^ 
W4)ttgtit ^ pMctd, with glafs beads round 
the edges, and over this they put their cap* 
As foon as d'gifl i^ betrothed, fhe covers her 

face 
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face with a veil called fourhan ; the married 
Women, on the tontrary, fold this linen in 
two treffes, which fall on their bofom, and 
adorn the extremities with tufts and fringes* 
They tie their hair into two trefTes, and con- 
ceal it under their fliift. In fomie villages the 
women wear no caps, but only bands, like 
thofe of the Tfcheremiffian women, covered 
with fmall money, white or fpotted fliells, and 
beads of glafs. To this band is tied a mantle^ 
fliorter thaii that which is commonly worn 
with the cap, but falling in like manner down 
the back. Behind, they tie another mantle 
to the girdle, of the fame kind as the upper 
one. Some of ' the women wear a band of 
fome fkin, about a hand's breadth, covered 
with glafs beads, and little Ihells and counters, 
over the left Ihoulder, acrofs the breafl, fome- 
what like the ribbon of fome order of knight- 
hood. 



The Tfchouvafches make regular meals, 
placing themfelves rouijd a table for that 
purpofe. Before they begin eating, they 
make a Ihort prayer, faying : God^ give 

Vol. I. H us 
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us bread * / and after the repafl they fay : 
O ,Lord^ caft me not away -f! It is a piece of 
politenefs among thefe people to cram their 
guefts as much as poffible, and to prefentthe 
pieces to them upon fpoons, and folicit 
them to eat till they can hold out no longer^ 
They fleep, like the Tartars, on broad 
benches ; and thofe that are not very poor 
make ufe of a feather-bed. 

At the birth of a child, the friends of the 
parents, male and female, come to congratii- 
late. They are treated with beer ; and the 
firft-comeis give a name to the infant, and 
make him prefents by flipping a few kopeeks 
into the veflcl they drank out of. This cere- 
mony is called, The cradling of the child \. 

Whenever a Tfchouwafche has a mind to 
marry he commifEons a friend to bargain for 
a girl for him, who always gets her as cheap 
as poflible. The price of a girl for marriage 
is commonly from twenty to fifty rubles ; 

* 7})ore har^ Youra ! 
t Thora fyrUik ! 
X Picitjlhir ghivas^ 

> but 
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uut a good chafFerer will get one at five, 
eight, or ten rubles : the rich, however, ge- 
nerally go as far as eighty *. The portion of 
the btide is paid in cattle, houfehold furni- 
ture, and cloaths, and is in proportion to the 
film paid for her -f,. 

After thefe preliminaries, foUo^vs a cere- 
mony called. The carrying of the prefents ^. 
The young man and his parents vifit the 
betrothed, pay the price agreed on, and make 
the new relations feveral forts of prefents; 
confiding of fhirts, cloaths, and Imen. On 
this occafio'n, the father of the girl makes an 
offering of a loaf df whcaten bread, and a 
portion of honeys to the fun, which he pre- 
fents to that luminary, accompanied with a 
prayer for a happy marriage, ajjd profperity 
on the young people ; after which, they fit 
down to eat and drmk, and appoint the 
wedding-day. 

♦ The money paid on this otcafion is called Golori 
tjku 

f This negotiation is named in their language 
^hota^ which fignifies, ta afk in marriage* 

% Kofthtnas kayas. 
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The day being arrivedy the nuptiala aftf 
celebrated in this manner. The bride, co-» 
vered with a veil, hides herfelf behind a 
fcreen ; from which > after fome time, Ihe 
goes and walks round the eating ro<Hn with a 
grave and folemn gait- Some young girls 
here bring her beer, honey, and bread ; and 
when ftie has gone three times round the 
room, the bridegroom enters, fnatches off her 
veil, kifles her> and changes rings with her. 
From this inftant flie bears the name of 
Schourafnegherj or betrothed girl, in quality 
of which Ihe diftributes breads honey, and 
beer, to the guefts, with which they refrefti 
themfelves. She then returns behind the 
fcreen, where the married women put her on 
*a ghonfpou^ or cap of a matron^ handfomer and 
more adorned than that Ihe wore before the 
betrothing. 

In the evening, when the bride and bride- 
groom undrefs, the lady is obliged to pull 
off her hulband's boots. The next m6rning, 
they come to look for the Mofaical proofs of 
virginity ; when, if it appears that the bride 

had 
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had been deflqwered fcefore, a boy, who 
feryes as, a Xort of paranymph, prefents a mug 
filled with beer to one qf the principaji 
afSftants. In the bottom of this mug is ^ 
hole which the lad flops with his finger, but 
draws it anyay when the other hag th<2 -mug at 
Jiis mquth; by which means the beer runs 
down his beard and bofom. This fails not to 
excite much laughter froni the company, 
and a blulh from the bride. But this terrible 
ceremqny is never followed by any more fe-* 
rteus confequences. The day after, the 
bride appears as miftrefs of the houfe, regales 
her friends, and they divert themfelves better 
than the day before : tbisy dance to the found 
pf the Ruffian balalaica| the dudu, &c. Such 
of the Tfchouwafches as have been bapti2:ed, ■■ 
fiotwithflanding their prpfeflSqn pf Ghriftia- 
nity, pbferve conftantly this national cere- 
monial, nqt neglediing, hqweyer, to fubjoin 
the facerdotal benediction of the church, 
though a long time, perhaps, after the mar^ 
riage in their own way. The wedding is 
often held at the houfe of the bridegroom's 
parents, and is a fort of club dinner, to which 
f very gueft brings his own fliare. - Before the 

H 3 nieal;j 
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meal^ a loaf is handed about with a hole iq 
the top of it made by an arrow ; into thi^ 
hole fuch of the guefis as are {q inclined put 
a few kopeeks by way of prefent* 

Among the Tfchouwafches the hufband i^ 
matter of the houfe ; he orders every thmg 
himfelf ; and it is the duty of the wife to 
pbey without reply : a cufto'm calculated to 
prevent domeftic broils ; accordingly quarrels 
are yery uncommon in the families of th^ 
Tfchouwafches. If the hulband be utterly 
diffatisfied with his wife, he goes up to her, 
and tear$ off her veil or her cap called 
fonrkan ; and this a^ alone is the fign of a 
complete divorce. All the Pagans * among 
the Tfcbcremifles, Mordvines, Votiaks, and 
Vogoules, have the fame cuftom ; but the 
exertipn of it is not yery frequent. 

The Tfchouwafches obferve the fanie cere- 
monies iq their funerals as the Tfcheremifies. 
As foon a3 the grave is filled up with eartlr 
they place lighted torches, a cake, and apiece 
of a roalled hen, faying, that it i$ for 

41 ^'-'< 
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the dead*. The company devour the re- 
mains of the repaft, and tliink they have eaten 
with the dead; then, after hiving caft the 
old cloaths of the deceafed upon the grave, 
they go and bathe,, and afterwards return to 
feaft.at the houfe of- their departed friend, 
On^ the third and feventh days after the in- 
terment> they celebrate a commemorative 
feaft like to the firft of thofe in ufe among the 
Tfcheremiffes ; but befides this feaft every 
one facrifices in the month of Od:ober a flieep, 
an ox, or a horfe, at the tomb of thofe of 
their family ; the flelh of thefe victims is 
dreffed upon the fpot, and is all eaten up, 
except a fmall part, which is laid upon the 
tomb with a little beer. On the Thurfday in 
paflion-week every father of a family places 
certain eatables in the yard of his houfe, with a 
lighted torch near them, to the memory of each 
perfon that has died out of his houfe. The 
dogs, as proxies for the dead, regale themr 
felves on this provifion. Even the baptized 
Tfchouwafches are apprehenfive that without 
this ceremony the repofe of their relations 
will be difturbed in the grave. 

* ExprefTed in their language, by Amenfcha pdder^ 
•Thisis Jibr thee. ^ '" 

H 4 The 
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The pagan ritual of .the Tfchouwafcbe^ 
does not differ frpm that of the Tfchereniiflfes . 
in refped: of principles. X\i^h priefts arq 
called Toumay or Tomma^. who fay prayersi 
gind are, as occafion f^rves, priefts, for-r 
tune-tellerB, ?ipd magicians. . In plac^.whjerc 
there are no priefts a fober old man performs 
the functions of one;, and tfeis perfon is 
called %fcboUkyoat.. .The. keremets of the. 
Tfchouvafche> are all rnade in the fame man«r 
ner a^.jthqfr of the Tfcberemiflcs, only they 
are indifferently called irfan and keremet. 

..■■■-■». 
^hor is the name they give to the Supreme 
Being, whp has a wifje called Thqr Amyfch, 
mother of the gods. It fliould feem that the 
Ikeremet is their chief fubaltern beneficent divi* 
pity, and is, as well as all the divinities of 
that clafs^ of the family of Thor, who has a . 
great number of children and relations. They 
tnake offerings to the keremet in the places ' 
deftined to devotion and facrifice, each of 
which places is a divinity, and confecrated to 
itfelf. Befides this god keremet, they admit 
of a Pouli^hs, a Ghirlfirp a Pighambar, and a 
f ' ' ' goddefs 
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fpddds K^Cif Other : Tfchouwafches have 
other diyimtiesu Irfin is the iia^me they givft 
to the ipferior gpds in generjj, whom they 
lop^ upon in the light of angels or deified 
^nen. &hmian is the chief of their malevo^ 
lent gods .'or evil genii, and has his re^ 
Ipdence in thg. water. Their Obito are deceit-e 
ful fatyjrs, or gods of th6 forefts, ever ready to 
feduce mankind. In their prayers they hevec 
forget to befeech Thor that he will vanquifli 
Schaitan* 

The Tfchouwafches have, properly fpeak<- 
ing, no idols;, but their Terig or Trig is 
fomewhat very nearly fuch, and refembles 
the M&udor of the Votiaks, The Yerig is a 
little bunch of' rofe-tre:e twigs, cut in au- 
tumn, and placed in a corner of th^ chamber^ 
The Tfchouwafches look upon thefe branches 
as fo facred or fo dangerous that no one 
dares to come near them. Every autumn they 
renew the Terig^ and fet the old one afloat 
down a river. 

Their idea of the exiftence of man after 

death extends tp a • blifsful and a miferable 

• ,•'•• .•'■•... 

immortality i 
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immortality. Good people are tranfplanted 
after death to a bkfTed abode^ called The land 
efperfcSl Jatisfallion *, where they^ meet with 
their families; their cattle, and their other 
goods, in a much better >flate than that in 
which they left them in this world. As for 
the wicked, they think they are condemned 
to wander after death - as ikektons . deprived 
of flefli in cold and barren* dcfartS;^ Ihi-^ 
ycring, wretched, *ialid forlorn. - 

Their feafts of the keremet, or public fef^ 
tivals/ only differ from thofe of the Tfchere* 
miflesinthe names they be^r ; but the vie- 
timsy the prepar:ations, ; and the ceremonies, 
arc alike. If they differ at all it is in this, 
that the Tfchoy wafches throw a part of every 
oblation into the iire« 

' The fpring is the time for their Toumon^ 
hayran ; 2l feaft appointed for petitioning the 
gods* to give them a fruitful and a happy 
year. After the harveft, they celebrate their 
Oui'ijchouky or facrifice of thankfgiving to the 

?* Jp their language TJckemherJa^ 

gods 
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gods for the gifts of harveft; the cerer 
pionies of which are performed in the kerc- 
met, and the vidims are not taken from the 
' kerds but froni the flocks. The keremet tafih 
dos of the Tfchouwafchesr is thefeafk of thepu . 
xification of the keremet, and is kept in the 
fpring at the breaking up of the fields in 
the keremet, by lighting . feven fires, and 
making dlferings to the gods. The obktion$ 
confift of cakes and milk, of which they 
throw part into the fire and eat the reft, ad- 
dreifing their prayers chiefly, to Keremet Afcb^ 
or Keremet ttie father; Keremet Amfcba^ ot 
Keremet the mother ; and to Keremet OnewS, 
pr Keremet the fon, Tp obtain health and 
profperity for their cattle, they facrificeoxei) 
in the keremet to Pighambar : but if this fa- 
crificebe made pf fowls and fmaller beails in 
cafe pf Ccknefs among the flocks qr herds, 
every man offers at home* Their Sine Tyre 
%fcbouk Tons J or bread-offering for the new 
harveft, is the fame feftival with that of 
the ,Tfcheremiffes called Toumon-hayran ^. 
Wednefday in pafljon week is called Ahun- 
ioun, or The Great Day, and fpmetimes The 

^ Sec page 88; abo\'§. 

Day, ' 
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Pay, by way of excellence. On this day, 
every father of a family makes a facrifice of 
birds at home, with an oblation of cakes ;^ 
and on this occafion it is cuftomary td 
, make vifits.' In general, the Tfchpuwafches,. 
Tfcheremiffes, Motdvines, Votiaks, &c« 
have mixed together in their worlhip 
miny Chriftian ceremonies with many more 
that are Mahonunedan^ fuch as the great 
feftival of Eafter, the commemoration of the 
dead on Holy Thurfday, with the cuftom of 
ablution before prayer, proftrations, the man^^ 
Uer of perforniiing their adorations, and 
itlany others. Eveh the term bay ran, as was 
before obferved, is a Tartarian word, ancj 
fignifies/^/'yj/. 

' The prayers of this people are always thci 
fame ; they vary only according to the motive 
from which they are made, and the divinity 
to whom they are addreffed. The following 
is a tranflation of the moft perfedt invocation 
of the Tfchouwafches : God, [Xhor, or 
fome other deity,] have mercy upon me ! 
God ! forfake me not : Give me a great number 
(ffons and daughters. Q God ! give me a great 

quantitj^ 
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quantity ofjheaves of corn, and Jill my barns 
with provifions. God! give me breads and 
honey y and drink, and vi£laals, and healiA, 
with tranquillity and rejl. God! Jill my 
yard with borfcSi borried cattle, Jheep^ and 
goats* God ! blefs my houfcj that I may 
lodge^ and entertain^ and zvafm the traveller. 
O God! give thy blejfmg to the miftrefs of the 
earth ; fo they call the Emprefs. And at tfa^. 
end of every period of this prayer all the 
aflembly ifay, Amnl 

Since the year 1723 the greateft part 
of tjie Tfchouwafches have embraced th^ 
Greek religion ; notwithftanding which, 
there are more Pagans amongft them than 
amongft the Tfeheremiffes 5 and the people 
who* undertook their converfion fdund thtf . 
Tfchouwafches lefs docile, and more ftrongly 
attached to their pagan rites than the others J 
and as' at prefent a profely te, who is not fo ^ 
upon convidiion, is not thought much of, they 
are fuffered to do as they pleafe, and no one 
meddles with them. They pique themfelves 
on being not at all inferior to their baptized 
brethren in a peaceable, regular, and good 

conduft. 
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conduA^ any more than in induftry and ap- 
plication to labour^ in fidelity and fubmiffiont 
to their fupcriors* / 

All thefc nations are entirely ignorant of 
the ufe of an oath in their mutual dealings 
with one another; but content themfelves 
with a fimple afErmation or denial^ and al- 
ways keep their word. But as cafe,s muft 
arife before the majgiftrate in which an oath 
is the only lawful teftimony for the termi- 
nation of difputes, or other matters, it is 
cuftomary, on thefe occafions, to put a piece 
of bread and a little fait in the mouth, an$l to . 
fay. May I be in want of thefe ^ if I fay not 
true ! or^ if I do not keep my word! The oath 
of fidelity adminiflered to the* recruits that 
are raifcd among this people, is in the 
f^me manner, except that they are made tor 
take the bread and fait over two fwords laitf 
acrofs. 
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THE MORDVINES. 

TH E Mordvines are fettled on the bor- 
ders of the Oka and the Volga, in the 
governments of Nifchnei-Novogorod ajad 
Kafan ; and fome of them are likewife found 
in the government of Orenburgh. They 
were for a long time in fubjeftioij to tho 
Tartars ; but even then they had their pecu- 
liar khans. It is afferted ifhat before their 
fubmiffion to the Tartars they dwelt higher 
up the Volga than they do at prefent, in the 
neighbourhood of Yarollauf, Koftroma, and 
Ghalitfeh. They compofe a very confiderable 
nation, although not fo numerous as either 
the Tfchouwafches or Tfcheremiffes ; and, 
at every numeration of them, they have been 
found to increafe in the fame proportion as 
the Ruffian peafant^. 

V 
I 

The Mordvines are divided into two prin- 
cipal races or tribes. Of the firft of thefe 
are the Mokfchanes, who live along the river 
Mokfcha, which falls into the yppermoft part 

of 
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df the Oka, The fecond principal race lit 
that of the Erfanes^ in the neighbourhood bf 
the Volga. To thefe might be added the 
tribe of tht Karatayes ; but they are fo few 
in number that they confifl: only of fomc 
Tillages in the goveirhment of Kafan. Amongfi: 
themfelyes they all bear the name of the 
tribe to which they belong * ; but the Ruffians 
comprehend thein all under the name of 
Mdrdvi^ which is not uncommon with the 
Mordyines themfelves. Formerly they had a 
iiobility amongfi them; but their families 
have been a long while extind:. 

The Mordvines are of Fintiiih origin^ a9 
well as their language^ which comprehends^ 
however, feveral Tartarian words* The dia- 
lers of the Erfanes and the Mokfchanes dif- 
fered formerly, fo much, that they might 
eafily have been taken for two feparate 
languages. StriAly fpeaking, every tribe 
has at prefent its peculiar language; but 
of late years they have been fo mi;8:ed 
and confounded together, and of courfe their 

* Mokfchi^ or Mokfchanes j Erfams^ or Erfad. 

languages 
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languages likewife^ that they are no longer 
much unlike, and are eafily und^rftood by 
each other. Before the introduction of Chrilli- 
anity among them> a Mordvine was not per- 
mit}:ed to marry out of Eis tribe; but, at 
prefent, that is not regarded ; and they fettfe 
indifferently in this or that tribe, as every one 
thinks proper, ^referving always, howevef, 
fome principal chara£beriftic, feveral par- 
ticularities of drefs, and many of their dif- 

tindive cuftoms^ 

* 

With refpedi: to the figure of the Mord- 
vines, it refembles more that of the Ruffian, 
than either the Tfcheremiffes, or the Tfchou- 
wafches ; [and in their manner of living they 
conform more to the Ruffian peafants. The 
Mordvines have commonly browii, harfli 
hair, a thin beard, and lean face ; it is very 
hire to find , a pretty woman amongfl them. 
T[liey are honeft, laborious^ and hofpitabte, 
but flow ; and imitate the Ruffians and 
Tartars in feveral things. There are not 
many unbaptized among the Mordvines, but 
thefe eat pork without any fcruple ; whilft all 
the heathen Tfchouwafches, and all the people 

Vol. I. I of 
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of Afiatlc Ruffia, abhor and abftain from it, 

is the flclh of the impureft of animals* 

They purfue a life of agriculture fiace 
their fubmiffion to Ruifia ; and are not fond 
of towns, but always form them^lves into 
little villages, Eke the two la{|: defcribed na- 
tions, and give the , prefelrenc^ to forefts* 
Their villages, their houfes, their • farms, 
.their Agriculture^ and their little flock?i, their 
goods, their food, and their whole oeco;- 
nomy, differ in nothing from the Tfchou- 
tvafches and Tfcheremiffes, In like man- 
ner the Mordvincft have alfo a. little inclofure 
near their houfe, wherein they pk^it roots and 
herbs for the kitchen. , They are not fo fond 
of hunting as their neighbours. The Mord- 
vine women arc employed in the fame 
works as the Tfcheremiffian, and have, ijei- 
ther lefs application nor lefs dexterity.^ 
the ftate pf their families, their, rictifsi;} 
and their taxes, are likewife the fame. Th« 
Mokfchanes . are excellently well fitua)ted far 
the culture of wild bees, fome of them poC^ 
jfefling from loo to 20Q hives. 

The 
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The dreft of the men among the Mord- 
vines is perfedtty the fame as that of the 
RuflSan peafants, except their fliirts, which 
the Mordvines pink and embroider about the- 
neck and openings. The drefs of the women 
differs in both tribes. In general the mar- 
ried women ire more adorned than the- 
girls, otherwife they only differ in the head- 
drefs. Both of them wear fliort linen trowzers, - 
called Pwi; and, inftead of (lockings, they 
twift fuch a number of rags about tfieir 
legs, that they have the appearance- of pofts. 
Their piked pointed ihoes, which they call 
karij are made of the bark of trees. They 
wear, like the Tfchouwafchian arid Tfchere- 
miffian women, Ihifts *, all whimfically em-^ 
broidered, which they tie round the waift by 
a girdle juft above the trowzers, to which 
they faften a little apron behind* "f", whicli is 
ptettily embroidered, and ornamented with 
fringes and taffels. This piece of drefs is no;|: 
quite ufelefs; as their wide and purfled 
Ihifts are at a good diftance from their limbs. 

* Called parnar. 
t Cilkd>iir/tf*. 

I z When^vc? 
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Whenever thefe ladies intend to be betteif 
drefled than ordinary, they fallen over the gir* 
die a broad ribbon pinked and wrought with 
fringes and taflels. The neck and ihonlders 
are adorned with ^ necklace^ or ratber a piece 
0^ net^work, which covers their neck, tad 
hofom* They wear rings on every finger^ 
^d ea^-i^ipgs p| a large fi^e^ to which they 
tie little ftru\gs of glafs-beads* Two or three 
bracelets alway% form the ornamient of the 
arm and wrift. They dref$ their hair in fe* 
vera^ littl(Q ^reijjles, which the grown women 
cover \^)th a cap clofe to the head; the 
y<;)tv>ng wonaei^wear a high cap in the form of 
a cone. The Mpr^viiie girls tie up their hair 
in a num1;>^i: of treiTes^ which they inter- 
weave widi, black wqoI^ in ojrdec to reader 
thctn tJiicker and longer. ^ 

The dre(s of the Mpkfchane women difier$ 
only in a few partic\:^a]:s f^m that c^ the 
£xfanes» The \ittle Ihells wliich tbey fee on 
feveral part3 of their drefs are of thait kind 
called by Linnaeus Cyfna nado/a. 

When 
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When the time of delivery approaches^ 
the woman retires to the bathing room. Here 
flie receives the accuftomed vifits, and thoife 
of her friends, who naipe the new-bom child. 
The other ceremonies common on this occa- 
fion are the fame with thofe that prevail 
amongft the Tfcheremifles. The moft ufual 
names of males with the Mordvines are 
Trena, Ka/ai\ Betkoub^ TjfchidaSy &c. and 
thofe of th6 females Lopai'y Rak/a, Scbindou, 
LwrnfouTy &c. 

Their marriages are tranfa&ed by nego* 
tiation; and they bargain for their wives in 
the fame manner as the Tfcheremifles do. 
The kalyfrij or price of the bride, is com- 
monly between eight and ten roubles * ; 
which fhews evidently that this nation is not 
6ver-ahd -above rich. The time for the c?» 
lebration of the nuptials bemg come, the fa^ 
ther of the young mangoes to fetch the bride, 
whofe father condudts her by the hand and 

* A rouble is a filver (Join, worth loo kopeeks, or 
4 (hillings fierling. 

I 3 delivers 
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delivers her to the former. Her mother, on 
this occafion, prefents a little bread and fait 
to the father-in-law of her daughter ; and 
then the maid takes leave of her parents, 
which is always accompanied with tears; 
her father-in-law leads her away covered 
with a veil. On her arrival at the bride- 
groom's they all fit down to table; the young 
m^n pulls his cap over his eyes and places 
himfelf by her fide. A cake of three feet in 
length IS placed upon the table^ which the 
father of the bridegroom takes, and prefents 
the pointed extremity of it under the bride's 
veil, faying. Open thine eyes to the light ; be 
thou happy in thy children^ and never dejiitute 
of bread ! Immediately after this the bride- 
groom fees his beloved for the firft time, 
whom his father has bought for him with-^ 
out confulting hioi. This done,^ tliey begin 
to eat and divert themfclves by dances, 
fongs, and fports, but always with the mug 
in their hands. Formerly the dance of this 
people was in a ftyle peculiar to themfelves ; 
but it is now almoft forgotten, and they ufe 
that of the Ruiflians, to the found of the 
goufli, the pipe, &c. When the young 

people 
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people prepare for bed, the bride makes a 
great deal of refiftance, infomiich that the 
affiftants force her to fit down upon a mat, 
and then, taking up the corners, carry her 
upon it into the bed-chamber, faying to the 
bridegroom, Here^ fFolf, behold thy Lamb *. 
Parents very frequently promifc their chiU 
dren while yet in their infancy, and, as a fign 
of the engagement, they interchange the 
pointed ends of horns which ferve them for 
fauff-boxes. The young woman, however, 
is not bound by this compai^ ; but, if the lad 
is inclined to marry elfewhere, he is obliged 
to pay a certain number of roubles by way of 
muldt. It is lawful to have feveral wives at 
once ; but they very rarely make ufe of this 
privilege, any more than do the Tfche^ 
remifles, 

A widower always chufes to marry his 
fifterrin-law whenever he can. If the parents 
will not confent to this, he tries to Hide into 
her hand under the table a little loaf with- 
out being perceived, pronouncing at the fame 

♦ Votet vergafg, outfcha ! 

I 4 time 
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time My Jijlerrin4aw Jhall he kept for me^ 
On faying this^ he muft run out of the houfe 
^ fail as he can ; for^ if he is caught^ he i| 
immediately regaled with a ihpwer of blow$ 
as hard and as thick as.th^y can be laid otn 
his bones ; but^ if he has ^ddr^fs enough tQ 
efcape them^ the fairTone belongs to himr 

Among the Chriftian Mordvines the bride!! 
likewife cover themfelves with a veil during 
the marriage ceremony. Great care i$ takeii. 
that they do not meet a ma^i in their way to 
the church, as that is looked iipon ^s a moft 
unhappy omen* 

The dead are interred in their beft clpaths, 
The company eat cakes and drink beer about 
the grave, and place a portion of eac^h 
upon it. 

At prefent the greateft part of the Mord? 
vines profefs the Chriftian religion, and ar6 
much Icfs inclined to Paganifm than the 
Tfcheremifles and the Tfchouwafches ; howw 
ever, they are ftill feme what attached to their 
antient idolatry, which very much refembles 

that 
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that of the Tfcheremiffes. The Keremets 
arc in no refpcd: different. They have^' 
ii^deed^ no loi^r any pagan priefts pro- 
jpcrly fo called ; but every man of decent 
reputation may fupply the place of one, and 
take the name pf Atm. The Erfanes call the 
Supreme Being by the name of Padsy or Pas ; 
the Mokfchanes pall him Skel, which alfo fig^ 
nifies the fky. They have a mother of the 
jgods, and a foi) of god, whom they name 
. Initfchi P^s. Their Majler Pas is a fubtcr^ 
fanean divinity, not very beneficent. The 
Nikolai Pas is the Saint Nicholas of the 
Ruffians, whom they hold in great venera* 
tion. The Mordvincs attribute to him tjie 
profperity of the Ruffian empire, for which 
T^iofx they light up little wax candles to his 
honour in the Ruffian churches ; and in their 
houfes they hold his image in great refpeft, 
Befides this, they have no image or figure 
of any of their gods. Their adorations, 
viftims, and Sacrifices, as well as their fef- 
tivals in general, and the ends they propofe 
by them, are the fame with the religious ce»- 
remonies of the Tfcheremiffes and the 
Tfchouw^fches, excepting that the Mord- 

vines 
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vines make no oblation to the fire, all their 
qfferbgs being diredjcd to the earth. They 
dig a fmall trench, into which they pour 
the blood of the viftims, and then cover it 
up with earth : pieces pf the flefli are like-: 
wife buried in the fame manner. The. bones 
^e thrown into the rivers ; and the atai's or 
facrificers keep the ikins pf the vidtims. 

Every fpring the Mprdyincs celebrate a 
feaft of the keremet, in which they facrifice 
apiipals. They have a fort of country wake^ 
at which all the males and fema)es of the 
village affift ; this the Erfanes call Vain Osks^ 
and the j^pkfchanes give it the appellation of 
Fel Osks. At this feftival they facrifice a re4 
cow to the gpd Pas Atfthouskij and a black 
cow to Majler Pas. Every father of a fa- 
mily makes an offering of game at home, an4 
an oblation of different forts of cakes a'ad 
ftrong liquors ; this is done in honour of the 
fun, whom they call Tfcki Pasy and ufe the 
fame ceremonies as the Tfchouwafches do in 
their facrifices. At every new-moon, they 
bow towards that planet as foon as they per* 
ccive it for the firft time, and beg profperity 

during 
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during the continuance of her influence. In 
autumn they make a family facrifice to one 
of their gods, named Tourtfchache Pas^ tp ob- 
tain from him a favourable winter. 

Although thefe people have no know- 
ledge of the religion of the Ruffians, they 
fuppofe them to have peculiar divinities; 
and to obtain their favour they facrifice 
game, and make oblations of cakes and 
liquors every Chriftmas and Eafter day. 
Whenever they hear thunder they exclaini. 
Have mercy upon us^ Gcd Pourgmni * / but 
they make no offering of any kind to this 
deity • Thdr prayers are the fame witli 
thofe of the people we have fo often men- 
tioned above. The countenance that the 
Mordvines put on while they pray, the 
manner of lying with their faces upon the 
earth, and feveral of their other cuftoms^ 
jeem borrowed from the Tartars. 

* Pafchangui Pourguini Pas. 
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THE VOTJAKS. 

VOTES is the ancient Sclavonian name 
of thefe people> whom the Tartars 
call Ari^ or, ti^ fe^ple the fartheft iff. This 
appellation Art haB led fotne authors to de-. 
rive their origin from the Jrinzesy who at. 
prefent inhabit the borders of die river 
Yenifei. It is very certain that the Arinzes 
^elt formerly about the circumference of 
Mount Ooral; and it is afierted that they 
were ccmfiderably weakened and ^miniihed 
before they refolved upon retiring into the 
heart of l^beria. The Votiacks call them* 
felves Oudi, OudnMirtj or Mautt^ which is 
the general name for Maiu This nation 
chiefly inhabits the province of Viaitk in the 
government of Kafan, They name their 
country Kam Kojipj or, the land between the 
rivers, which are the Kama and the Viaitka; 
the former in the Votiak tongue is Boudiin 
Kam, and the other Viaitka Kam, 

The 
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The Votiaks ftill form a pretty ccmfidera^ 
ble nation : reckoning thofe that inhabit the 
government of Orenburgj they are eftimated 
at forty thoufand males. They^ were formerly 
diftinguiihed by tribes or families^ and have 
preferved this ancient divifion^ infomuch 
that they give their villages the name of thefe 
tribes: for inftance, Soulormein Balgui fig* 
nifies the people of the Soulonnes of the 
family c^ Balgui ; Kmrak Sames, the village 
of Kourak of the family of Sames; and fo 
oS the reft. Their ancient noble families, at 
well as the defendants of their khans or 
princes, arefome of them quite exlin£b, and 
the reft confidecably obfcured. This nation 
was one of thofe who were fbvmerly under the 
procedion of the Tartars ; but, fince it has- 
been fubjeded to Ruffia, it has preferred a 
fecure and quiet life of agriculture to the- 
ambulatory one of herdfinen and Ihepherds, 
^ fixed habitations ur their ^mcient tents. 

The Votiaks are commonly of a middling 
fiature, and thin. The colour of their hair 
is various^ but for the moft part reddiih; 

and 
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and they ' refemble the Finns in their make 
more than any nation that derives its ori- 
gin from them. The Votiaks are honeft^ 
peaceable, hofpitable, fober ; but fupcrfti- 
tious, of cold complexions, and extremely 
limple. . The women have winking eyes, 
and fmall even to.uglinefs; they are fliort 
of ftaturc, timid, very modeft, and con- 
iequently chaile, laborious, and complai* 
fant. 



Thefe people fpeak a language of their own^ 
but derived from the Finhifli tongue, and 
have even at this day neither writings nor 
letters. In reckoning their accounts they 
make ufe of little flicks, which they call pos ; 
a fort of tally in which they make as many 
notches as there are units in the number they 
want to denote. Inftead of a fignature they 
ufe certain marks which they name hand-, 
maris*'. They do not reckon their time by 
years, though they give different names to 

* Many nations have a way of printing marks on 
the back of the hand by pricking the ikin, and rub- 
bing it with black ; which marks are nerer effaced, 
but remain indelibly in the ikin for life* 

the 



the mdnthsy In- conformity tp natural events :; 
thus, the niSft^ iO^f March is named Silpron 
Taiifs, u e. the'mbftth o^ the breaking up of 
the icfe : th^ riionth of Juiiq-bcars the appel- 
latilm of Gauf^im SiraTalifsj the month of 
theftation of the fuii^ or the fdlftice;' and the 
reft in lik^^ manner, Friday is their fab- 
bath, or day of reft, which they call arnia 
ncunaL The-Votiaks, as well^s many other 
nations of Afiatic Ruffia, give Wedneiday 
the name of the day of bloody* in their lan- 
guage »^/r fidundl;' on which they never un* 
^dcrtake any thiiig of importance. 



' ' The Votiaks never compofe large towns, 
but live in villages; and are. always ready to 
traniport their habitations from one place to 
another that * .appears preferable^' The in-- 
teiior difpofitibn of'thefe villages^ the houfes; 
the \ xEConomy of the inhabitants, their 
maveables,'thcir food* and drinks, their taxes 
and general conftitution, refemble exaAly 
thofe of the nations already defcribed. To 
the chiefs of their villages they give the name 
of Ellir^ and to their ftarofts, or elders, that 
of K^r///*; '• The 'Votiaks live in a more 



«» 



retired 
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retired manner thatt thi^ aiboye^bH^ticmed 
nations^ and fUf&r aniong t^^mk neither ii> 
reign villages nor hoiifes; Xhty even^refo^ 
admittance to fpedators of their feaib wki 
iblemnitiest It is very rare*that any litlgd'^ 
tion or difpute among theie people is ctetted 
before the tiibunal of the province. 

They are affiduous in rural oDcononxyf neg^ 
ieding neither the culture of bees nor the 
chacCf In which latter they ufe indifiercndy 
the bow or fire'^arms. In their kifure hovht^ 

« 

many of them employ th^mfelves in makbg 
all forts of turnery^ fuch as cups^ fpoons^ 
ihuttles^ &0. ; aad others vanuih ail kincfisl of 
bowls and cups. The wcrnien arc employed 
in fewingy in making linen^ coarfe cloths^ 
and felts ; they alfo make cloaths^ and oma^ 
ments of embrcndery^ Rich folks are not 
common amongft the Votiaks ; but neidier aiie 
there any that can be caUod sdifoluteLy po«m 
He. who poiiefles from fifteen to five and 
twenty defettines * of land, with twenty of 

* A defettine is a piece of ground of 80 fajenes iri 
length) and 40 iajenea in bretcitb. lit iajme is tUm 
Ruffian fathom, aad is equal to ffpct oi Eagliih 

meafure. ' 

thirty 
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thkrty horfes, and other cattle in proportion^ 
pafles for an opulent naaiii of the firft clafs* 

The drefsof the. men is like that of the 
Ruffian boors^ only that it is commonly made 
of coarfe white cloth» Their winter caps 
are of cloth^ with a border of a different 
colour. They tie a knife to their girdle^ and 
a cafe for a hatchet. 

The Votiak women wear Ihort fliifts^ a 
pointed boddice, and ihoes made of bark; 
Their fummer habit is a common upper 
Ihift, with fleeves fomewb^jt narrow^ with 
the wriilbands pinked or wrought : the ihift 
is fajftened round the waiil by a girdle^ which 
is , placed in fuch a manner that one end 
hangs down on each fide. To this ^dle 
they fix a little bag> called yantfiky which 
is their work-bag, wherein they keep thread, 
needles^ and other implements for. fewing. 
They cover the head with a kind of dreft, 
called nilferga kifely of linen, pinked and fet- 
pff with' fringes, which they bring over the 
l^ead, and fupport it by means of an elaftic 
circle very high j thus fuftained in the air at 
, Vox. I. K one 
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one end, the other falls half*way down the 
back. They wear a curl on ' each fide - near 
the ears, and commonly tie their hair at the 
bottom. Their winter drefe coiififfis df a long 
gown complete, called tamafcha^deran^ with 
flits before, and full fleetes, without any 
collar : this gown is generally of fome gay- 
coloured cloth. They cover the head with 
a handkerchief, tied under the chin, over 
which they place a cap, ornamented at top 
with a column of birch-bark, the whole co- 
vered with fluff. Over this column they 
throw the large linen beforemehtioned, which 
ihey fometimes let fall down the back, arid 
at others ufe for a veil over their * fade; 
Befide all thefe ornaments, ' to this Angular 
drefs they add ear-rings, rings, and bracelets 
of brafs, and fometimes iron. The girls wear 
caps clofe to their heads, which theytiail 
iakia^ and which are alfo in ufe among the 
•Tartar girls ; the married- women are* always 
more gaily dreffed than their daug'htet'sii 

- The mj^njier of falutatlon among them 
is to give hands, and fay, Dies ban, i/e, 
lieakh, of profperity ! The women, in- 

ftead 
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ftead of embracing^ flrike one another 
mxh, both hands upon the fhoulden — 
The injurious and abuiive terms, among the 
Votiaks are, Scboi' ourdami Thou walking 
carcafe! Vijianjcbaitdn! Thou ftupid devil I 
Scbditan md hafiosi May the devil take 
thee ! 

■ 

Every village of the Votiaks has a humber 
of baths : thefe the women chufe for the 
place of their lying-in. On the birth of a 
child^ the father facrifices a white ram to 
the gpnius or tutelary angel of the new-bom 
infant ; which faerifice is called keldijftn^ or 
the faerifice of the angel : they feaft and make 
merry on the occafion. The names of men 
peculiar to this people are, Ifchmak^ Danabai^ 
Kamai'rEliemir, &c. and their feminine ap- 
• |)ellatives> Dali/cb, Bidekty Beie, Akfion^ 
T/cbanga ; which laft Signifies a crow. 

They bargain for their wives, and thofe 
who retain their paganifm have as many a^ 
they can purchafe : however, it is not very 
-common for them to take two or more at a 
time. The ncgociation of a marriage is 
. ; .^« . K 2 called. 
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called yerafchouj and the price that is paid 
for the wife yerdoufiy which is, for the m^ 
part, between five and fifteen rublei; and 
the dowry of the bride is always in proper* 
tion to the fum Ihe cofts her huiband. In- 
tereft is the only thmg that determines them 

a 

to marry, and then decides their choice ; yet 
they never lAarry their fons under ten years 
of age, nor their daughters till they arc 
fifteen. 

On bringing the yerdoun to his father-in- 
law, the young man takes back his bride^ 
who is delivered to him cpvered with a veiL 
On his return home, he finds guefts difembled 
in his father's houfe, to whom the bride- i* 
prefented, after having been previoufly taken 
afide into another room, and cloathed in the 
drefs of a married woman, who, whitft the 
tor-kart^ or priefl*, makes the oblation of a 
cup of beer to the gods, fits in the door-way 
tipon a piece of cloth, laid there fot that 
purpofe : the objeft of the offering is to pro- 
cure bread, riches, and children, to the new- 
married couple, who drink of the beer blefled 
by the pricft, which aft may be called the. 

facet* 
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facerdotal bencdwEkion of the nuptials. This 
done^ otie of the bridesmaids prefcnts beer 
or mead to all the guefts^ and the bride kneels 
down before every one of them till he has 
drunk off his goblet : then they eat and 
drink as much as they are able, and dance 
rill the young people are put to bed* 

Some weeks after the wedding, the bride's 
father comes to examine into the houfe* 
keeping, and brings the remainder of the 
dowry; or, inftead of it, fome pieces of 
faoufliold fluff, and takes back his daughf- 
ter, whom he keeps from her hufband 
Vf^o or three months, and fometimes even , a 
whole year. During all this time fhe dreffes 
like a virgin, and is employed at work fome* 
times for her parents, and at others for her- 
felfl At the end of the determined fpace, 
the hufband comes to demand his wife, who 
ihews as. much repugnance at following him 
as Ihe did on the day of her marriage ; the 
-faiTie crying at taking leave of her parents, 
and the fame reluftance at going to bed : 
howcv.er, Ihe foon fuffers herfelf to be per- 
(uaded^ andeafily admits of CQnfplation. The 
' K 3 friends 
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friends of the family are again regaled^^ and 
make even greater merriment than* they did 
on the day of the marriage. The wedding 
of a widow is coadu<5ted with much lefs ce* 
remony, 

» 

Among the Tfcheremiffes, and ^ indeed 
amongfl: all the people who thus buy their 
wives, it often happens that a lover who is ' 
poor, or has been refufed for any other caufe, 
carries off his miftrefs by force; but the 
Votiaks put this expedient into pradice moft 
frequently of any of them. The manner in 
which this gallant expedition is condu&ed 
is as follows ; the young hero conies by 
night, accompanied with feveral other deter- 
mined champions, to furprife the girl in bed, 
whom they put upon a horfe, and then all 
ride off .as faft as they can gallop. If it 
happens that the rape is immediately difco- 
vered, and the raviflier taken, he may ex- 
pert fp lofe his fweetheart, and to receive 
a hearty drubbing to boot. It is not un- 
com,mon for a young Votiak to carry off 
from the fields a young woman whom^ he 
never knew before* No fpQner is be ar- 
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rived at a place of fafcty than he haftens to , 
cpnfummation, in the prefenpe of feveral 
witneiTes^ at once to fecure the pofleffion of . 
his lady^ and to obtain a wife at lefs expence ; . 
for the parents^ notwithf^anding this acci- 
dent^ will not let him have her for nothings 
They generally endeavour to difeover the 
ptaee whither their daughter is carried, and 
accommodate matters as well as they can 
with their obtruded fpnrini-law : but nothing 
of this kind ever hinders the ordinary fefti- 
vities of the quptjials, fh^y. dappe to the. 
found of the pipe^ called byj, of the Rullianr 
balaleika *, of the goufk -f-, which they n^me 
krefsj and of another inftrumeqc which they 

Th^ Votiaks, before they bury their dead ^ 
wafli the body, and cloath it in complete ap- 
parel. . As th^y always carry a knifp fafletied 
to their girdle, fp they give one to the de-^ 
geafed, taking qare however to break off the 
pcfinU They l?iy g cake uppti his breaft, 

* ^A fort of guitar, with only two ffririgs, very 
coroipon in Ruffia. 
f A fort of harp. 

K 4 aad 
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and fix a lighted torch by his fide« At fbo 
interment they throw fcnne copeeks into tko 
grave^ and pronounce thefe words ; Q Earthy 
niake thou room for *i;w*/-— The body is laid iti 
a fort of coflin, with fome ikiilets^ hatchets^ 
laAs for making mat^flioes upon^ and other 
ufeful implements. The name of the grave 
in their language is youy and as foon as it %. 
filled up with earth thty ftick fome li^te4 
torches upon it ; then throwing three eg^^ 
boiled hard and cut into little pieces^ upoo' 
it, they fay, Tbere^ keep that for ihyfe^\ /*— 
Chi comii^ from the burial^ the friends walkj 
over a fire made before the hoyfc of the dc^ 
x^fed, rub their hands \ri aihes, bathe, and 
change their cloaths, and then make merry^ 
Thefe Qeremqnies are always * the fame tQ 
people K/li every condition, a^c^ or fex* 

On the fecond day after the interm^tj 
they celebrate t^e trfl cqntoiemorativc feftli 
yal, called Pomhuka. At this feal^, hiflitute4 
in honour of the dead, his friends aflemWe" 
m his houfe, ^nd partake of cakes and beer ^ 

* Yougt intifotfouU 
i\ Tif'* afet mfdoufos^f 

I % POT' 
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a portioft af ii^^ch tHcy cany owt iM» the 
yard, and repeat, as before, T^cike that, it U^ 
fit thei t Tfc* words are addrelSed to th« 
deceafedi but the dogs take care of the pro- 
iflfioiu On the feventh day they (acrifice a 
^eep ; and tm the fortieth a horned beaft, or 
a horfe : all the vidims are eaten in memory 
i|p their departed friend, to whom they fend 
his ihare. On the Thurfday in Paffion-week, 
tJiey celebrate a general commemorative fbfti- 
iral J at which they affemble every one at the 
tomb of his relation, light up torches, eat 
cakes and the flefh of fome vi&im, of which 
Mch man leaves a portion oh the grave of his 
family. 



It will be eafily imagined, iliat, amongft 
fuch a, people, one muft find at leaft as much 
fuperfltition as among the nations of Europe* 
Supeirftidon is ftill very general. Some of 
f he notions of the Votiaks are, that Wednef* 
day and Friday are unlucky for every under* 
laking } that the flight of a black-bird or a 
crow acrofs their path, a cuckow perched 
upon the top of the houfe, jhe- meeting of a 
Iwedgcrhc^ in motion, ar^ fo paany prelages 

' of 
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of death, or at leail of a dangerous ficknefs. 
He who dares to kill a fwallow, a lapwit^, 
a pigeon, or a wagtail, expofes. 'himfelf to 
all forts of misfortunes in his* flock. They , 
even build nefis for the fwallows. They- 
^agine that a bear which has beeli wounded 
In the chace knows his enemy, and feeks 
tod purfues hipi aU his life. They tal||| 
great care not to call a bear by his name, 
hut Mak a, i. e. the old man. If a tree is 
ftruck by lightning, it was to dcftroy a deyU 
who had taken his abode there. Noon is a 
dangerous time with them, from the firft ap- 
p??rapce of rofes tq the end of Auguft. At 
every eclipfe of the fun or moon, th^y pre-. 
tend that it is an oubir, or metamorphpfis, to 
which thefe orbs are fubjedt. They attri- 
bute the caufe of bad harvefts to^ the chrif-* 
tian Votiaks, becaufe they make no offering 
tp the gods ; one oblation, in their eftinia- 
matipn, being a furer way of dealing with 
the divinities than all the prayers in the 
world. Whoever would be fure of croiHng 
the water in fafety, whether on /oot ox other-* 
]^ik, mull: firft. throw a ha^idfyl p.f grafs 

into 
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^to ity. and (ay. Do not hid me ^. They 
have an aflomlhmg niimber of finular ftipcr- 
ftltious opinions^ too'tedbus to relate. 

Their pagan ritual refemblei that of the 
Tfcheremifles, the Tfchouwafches, and the 
.Mordvines; but the Votiaks are more zealous 
Tn the worlhip they pay their idols.. ^ Their 
places deftined to facrifice are called likewife- 
keremeiSy but fometimes louds, are alwayt 
fituated upon hills, and, if poffible, in a 
foreft of firs* Over each of thefe keremeU 
their Saltan Jes, or. Saltan the Beneficent^ 
prefidcs as tutelary genius. They have two 
forts of prieils, the one named Touna or 
Tofia, who priefer to thfe gods the matters 
that relate to fociety; aftd the pthejrs called 
Jjoudou Hoifsy or priefts of the kermef^ who 
perform the functions of facrificprs. Their 
Vedin or Vedoun are magicians, who, ac- 
cording to their opinion, hold correfpon- 
dence with evil fpirits, and have even the 
power of metamorphofing men apd animals. 
They call him Oubir who has been nieta- 

_. . ♦ Er9 koul m§mf.9 
. morphofed 
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niorpliofed by k txlagician ; and iiiifigiQe that, 
after ke has tindergone this ideal diange, he 
muft for ever be-ttr magaboad iand a wan-» 
derer* 

//r/v^r is the name they give to the Sur 
preme God, whom they fometimes alio call 
Inffia and Ilmar^ and place his refidence iir 
the fun. 

*!*o Inniar they give a mother, under tlje 
names of Moukalidn^ Mouzien Kalziny an4 
Mcuma Kalzin : &c is the goddefs to whom 
they attribute the diftribution of fortune^ as 
well as the foarce of the fertility of the earth 
ttad of itiankind. The Votiaks have another 
'^oAdcfsy named Schmndy Mcurrdy who is the 
bother of the fun, and the tutelary divinity 
<>f dhildren* 






Amoogll the maleficent deities, Schai'ian 
or Satan is the chief. He lives iii the wa- 
ters ; and, for that rcafon, they cjall him 
alfo Vou Mourtj or Watery Man. They bate 
a god under the appellation of Palas Mourt^ 
or Alida : the fonxier iiafne iigfiifies half-man ; 

^ , . the 
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the other expreflct the Idea of a fatyr^ or 
daemon cyf the; fi^efts. Thk^ gpd dwdHi • in' 
the woods; has but ik^ Ibg, only one ^ey 
which is very large, and a monftrous hippje 
to his breaft, with which he ftifles men^ by 
thrufting it ihto their mouths* ThtAthifie 
of the Votiaks is much the fame thing es the 
Jack-a-lantern of our country people: he 
plays his tricks, and holds his wantoh ntvels 
in^ deferted houfes,- uninhabited villages, and 
in the bathing rooms ; iot which reafon ^ die 
Votiaks bum. all the houfes and villages tbey 
abandon, that they may not become a retreaC 
forlihefe wicked phantoms. 

They imagine a two-fold exiftence alter- 
death. . The firft is dounja yaugguilj or the 
refplendent life ; the inheritance of fuoh as 
have done good on earth, wherein theyen-» 
joy all the kinds of happiricfs that a Votiak 
is capable of conceiving in this world. The 
^ther? i^uratzin inlL or the abode <^ bitter* 
nefs, contains a vaft number of cauldrons oF 
pitch, in which the wicked are kept boiling 
for ever.^ \ 

The 
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The vidims and ofierings wherewith thef 
honour their gods are horfes, homed cattley 
Iheep^ goats^ getCe; ducks^ and woQd*]^ckersy 
together with mead^ beer^ honey, and various 
kinds of cakes : thcfe oblations are {bme* 
times offered in the keremef, ai)d . fometimes 
ajt home* « 

Theif folenm feafl, x\\tKercmtnounaly\^ 
celebrated after the harveft. All forts of ani- 
ihals are the viftims of this day ;. but a horie 
is never omitted. The /(>«a, or 'facrificer *, 
places the victims afcid oblations before a fire 
on the fouth fide of the kerm^tj pro- 
nouncing thefe words : Inmar ! Saltan 
Dies I -jf we facrifice a horfe intire^ a white 
ram, i^c. in thankfulnefs for that plenteous 
J^arvejl ye have been pkafed to give us: pre* 
Jerve us, and deliver' us from every: hind. (f 
fuknefij bejiow upon us wealthy blefi the fove^ 
reign, give us health, &c. After this inyor 
cation they begin the facrifice by drefling tht 

* Or, in default of a regular one, the man cho&a 
to do his office, who is called' onii/s, 

f " Their principal gods. But the priclf alwayi 
i^yokes a number of others with them* 

flefli; 
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Hefli; a portibh of which they lay updff 
the tabic, T^hidh ferves idftead of an altar ; . 
4hd the bfobd,'' which they gather into 
the ftomachs of the viftims, they bum in 
the fire. The oblatiops which are laid on 
the table are calkd vilam ndtfchdhiy the great 
or fupreniefacrifice. The tona offers them- 
i fecdnd time to /«;w^7r, or to the fun; re- 
peats the iarrie prayer as before, and then 
diftributes the fleih to the people. They 
gather up the bones into a heap juft without 
iScLQ keremet: the Ikins belong to the tmay 
'lahd the remaiiis'of the flefh are divided, and 
carried home* by the votaries, to be eaten 
with their wives and children. The cakes, 
the honey, and the liquors, are difpofed of 
in the fame itaaiirier. It ^Ihould have been 
rnentioned' that the tona throws a part of all 

..the offerings into the fire, faying, Jtre^ 
carry tbisy and lay it before the godlnmaf^ 

. ^before the goddeji Moukalzin, &c. On this 

tK:cafion every man facrifices the vows he has 

made to the gods. As they retire from the 

Sacrifice, each perfon proftratcs himfelf re^ 

verently towards the keremet, and fays. 
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'Keep thyjelf well ^' be always fmfiUiouSy snd 
pre/erve us*! All their fcaifts of tjiflr . JiirCf% 
ffuf are obferved with the time ceremcN^ 
wcs. 

Another of their folemn feiliyals is^ tl^ 
feafi Akeifcbka in the Jummer-haufe -f-. Thq 
place where this is folemnized is called 
boudfcbin koala ; an infulated rooxn^ fet apart 
for devotion, without either ftove or benches^ 
and may be called the village ohapel, built 
cither in the village or the wood adjoining t?o 
it.. The pa{|ion-weck of the ChrifUans is thp^ 
feafon of this Votiak feflivaj. Both fexe$ 
aflift at it, having prepared themfelves ^ 
evening before by bathing, and other purifif 
cations. Every perfon brings the thingi» 
proper for facrifice to the tona at outifi^ wha 
receives them at the^door of the hut facing 

- the fouth. As foon as the flelh of the vic- 
tims is drefTed, the prieft places a pajt of a]il 
the oiTerings, whether eatables <>rtiqupr«^.oQt 
a table prepared for that purpofc;, ovej> 

. againfl the door on the north fide of thi? 

* Taou dies ken vods noute ml/sj 
f Nounal /iketfchkahudfcbin koala. 

roofxu 
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Itodm, Over the table he fufpends a board, 
bn which he fpreads a kind of grafs *, with 
fmall twigs of the fir, a tree confecrated 
to the gods by the Votiaks. This^ board fo 
covered is the altar whereon the pontif 
J)laCeS a dilh containing pieces of the offer- 
ings ; and the whole together is now become 
'vilam mitfchanij the grand facrifice* The 
board is called moudor^ or modor ; and it is^ 
held in fuch profound veneration, that no 
one dare approach to touch it, even when it 
is not actually employed in any religious ce- 
remony. All thefe preparations being made, 
the facrificer places himfelf oppofite the 
door, prefents the grand facrifice to the pious 
. affembly, and repeats thefe words ; O god 
Fofcboud'f! we bring before thee the grand 
facrifice of this fefiival Aketfchka: give us 
health, and children, and cattle^ and bappi- 
nefsy and honey, and bread, iic. ' dejlroy the 
carnivorous animdls, and beajls of prey, god 
Vofchoud! At the end of each petition alf 
the people fay, Amin! — If the offering be 

* Alra aquattca^ 

f It is to him that this facrificQ is always addrefTed* 

Vol. I. L a vow 
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. a vow to the god, then the tona fays, O 
Vofchcntd, Ipromifed thee n ram * in mydijlrefs ; 
thou didji help me^ and beheld I now offer him 
to thee this day; grant me thy ajft fiance fpr 
the reft of my life. After thefe ceremonies, 
every one eats his fliare of the grand facrifice 
with much devotion in the hut ; what 
remains they carry home, and make them* 

- felves merry with it. They have feveral do- 
meftic feftivals, which they call moudor ; but 
the ceremonies are always alike. OnEafter 
day every father of a family repeats the 
facrifice, as above defcritfed, in his fum- 
mer-room, performing himfelf the functions 
pf the tona. 

The Toulis-nounaly called alfo Goufchan^ 
Kouony i.e. the feaft of the fummer moudor, 
is remarkable on account of the peculiarity 
of its vidims; amongft which there muft 
always, of necefEty, be fome woodpeckers 
with variegated plumage. Every village cele- 
brates this folemnity diftindHy in the boud- 
fchin koala, or chamber appropriated to par- 
ticular facrifices. The tona, or the outi/s^ 

* Or whatever ^Ifc it may be. 

per- 
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performs the fundlions of it immediately af- 
ter the hay-harvefl with the fame ceremonies 
as thofe already defcribed, except the vidtlms, 
among whom mull be fpeckled wood- 
peckers *, which they catch in a fnare, and 

r 

make the grand facrifide with them, placing 
them on the moudor, and never eat any part 
of them, but throw them whole into thcvfire* 
The prayer they make on this occafion is 
as follows : Inmar I we make thee an effer^ 
ing of a lamhy three woodpeckers^ and fame ducks i 
we frefent to thee our bumbk oblations of honey y 
c^kes, mead, &t\\ Grant us thy benediflion; 
give us warm and fruitful rains ^ corn, cattle, 
honey J children, a profperous chace; make us 
good men, make us fious^ and grant us thy be^' 
pediElion! At the end, the people anfwer 
Ainin! This feaft is folemnized chiefly that 
they may have a profperous year in bees. . 



The Votiaks likewife obferve a rural feftival 
to obtain a good crop of corn-f-; another for a 
good fo wing-time \ ; and-feveral more. All 
rhefe are celebrated with their families, in the 



* Called Koutfchka. 

f The Youvelc-vofaifkon. 

X Guerfchied-zouon. 
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open fields, after the mariner of the Tfchou- 
wafches; and confift of offerings,' prayers, 
and various kinds of rejoicings. 

Whenever any epidemical or other dan- 
gerous ficknefs prevails amongft them, they 
facriiice a black (heep to Inmar, that he may 
prevent the devil from doing them harm* 
The ceremonies of this facrifice are per- 
formed on the bank of fome river, and are 
conducted as above defcribed, excepting in 
this one circumftance ; that, whilft the flelh 
of the vidtim is making ready, every father 
of a family goes with a ftick in his hand into 
all the rooms of his houfe, add, beating 
about him, at every ftroke fays. Get out of 
my houfe ! This done, they fire off a fowl-* 
ing-piece, or fhoot an arrow at a dog or 
cat of the village; which, when killed^ 
they drag with a cord to the place of 
facrifice, always going down the ftrearo 
to it : then, leaving the animal with the 
Cord fattened to it, every one throws his 
ilick into the river, and proceeds to the fa- 
crifice, to which they give the name of 

The 
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The priefts frequently order the fick to carry 
a facrijSce to the water, becaufe* they attri- 
bute the caufe of many difeafes to vou- 
vaifchaij or the wrath of the water. This fa- 
crifice, which is either a goat or a cock, leems' 
to be made to the devil, or at leafl their 
vou-mourty or water-maq. The ceremonies 
are the fame as before. Some pieces of the 
vi(9:im are thrown into the water, and fome 
others into the fire, accompanied with this 
invocation, I/acrifice a cock to thee^ thou 
enraged water ; reftore me my health again I 
To the fire they, fay, fire^ carry this to 
t he, river ! If this facrifice does npt heal the 
fick man, he quits his houfe, 

On going into a new-built houfe, the 
mafter of 'it facrifices a black ram to Inmar ; 
or, if he be poor^ he makes an offering of a 
pan of fhick porridge. 

In general the Votiaks are very zealous 
in their religious obfervances ; are very de-^ 
firous to obtain the approbation of the 
gods, and ufe every means to deferve it ; 

L 3 in 
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in a word, they are very devout and very 
pious idolaters, Such as profefs Chriflianity 
live apart from the reft, and are thereby 
lefs conftraiiied by the fuperftitious practices 
of their forefathers, efpecially as this nation 
is not intermixt with any other. They 
mingle chriftianit'y and idolatry together in 
all their ceremonies, wherever there is the 
leaft analogy between -them, Notwithftandr 
ing their tenacious adherence to paganifm, 
in 1774 there were reckoned twenty-feveni 
thoufand two hundred and twenty weight males,^ 
and twenty-ffeven thoufand one hundred and 
fixty-nine females, who had been baptized 
In the government qf Kafan ^lone. 
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THE TERPTYAIREIS. 

TH E name of this people is a Tartarian 
word; fovTerptyairy in their language, 
lignifies a pauper, one to poor that he cannot 
pay any tribute or tax. This appellation- 
agrees perfe<ftly well with the founders of this 
troop of fugitives, which was formed about, 
the middle of the XVIth century, on thc: 
deftruftion of the Tartarian kingdom of 
,lCafan by the conquefls of the Great Duke. 
Ivan WaffiUievitch. On this occafion, parties 
from the Tfcheremifles the Tfchouwafche? . 
and the Votiaks formed this new people. Se-. 
yeral Tartar troops like wife joined them, efpe- 
cially from the provinces lying round Mount 
Oural which compofe Bafchkiria, making part 
of the province of Oufa-Orenbuig. This con- 
fluence of fugitives united, and increafed with 
great rapidity : and, although there was fuch 
a difference among them with refpedt to lan- 
guages, manners, and, in many particulars^ 
even religion, yet they have fo intermixed, 

L 4 that. 
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that, excepting the Tartars, it is often very 
difficult to trace out the original nation of 
cither. This people fupplie$ us with a frdflh 
proof, that the formation of a new nation 
may be often the confequence of great revo^ 
lutions in a ilate. 

It is true the flight of the Terptyaireia 
into the mountains, and their junction with 
the nation of the Bafchkirs, was the moll 
certain means of avoiding: the ufual taxes ; 
but that they confidered only as a fecondary 
advantage. They were afraid of being 
obliged to adopt the religion of the Ruffians, 
who, as they reafonably imagined, would 
fpread the tenets of their faith in pro-* 
portion to their conquefls, and enforce their 
do<9n:ines with the fword : and, though their 
fears were groundlefs, at leaft at the time of 
their flight, yet had they made fo deep an 
imf>reflion, that this mongrel brood was 
found to be more attached to the fuperftition ■ 
of their anceflors than the refl: of ' their 
brethren, when the Ruffian clergy began fo 
make their converfion. 

The 
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I 
r -' 

The habitations of this people are villages 
conftrudted after the manner of the nations 
from whom they derive their origin : their 
hoiifes, the difpofition of their villages, and 
their whole ceconomy, are a compofition of 
Ruffian and Tartarian manners; .and they 
are intermixt or diflinft according to theii* 
refpediive origin. Each of thefe branches has 
its particular language, but all are much mixed 
with thofe of their neighbours ; and the fame, 
may be faid of their feftivals and religious 
rites. The Tfcheremifles, for example, who 
are eftablilhed in thefe parts, have adopted 
the moudor of the Votiaks, which they hang 
up in their fummer rooms and call koudo* 
vafcb ; they cover it with little fprigs of fir, \ 
and have the famle veneration for this fort of 
idol as the Votiaks, whilft the other nation! 
on their borders have nothing like it. Their ' 
drefs, ftill more than their languages and re- 
ligions, are compofed from thofe of different 
nations, becaufe there are fome who fcruple 
not to intermix with them by intermar- 
rying. 

Thefe 
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Thefe little focieties enjoy almoft all the 
poflible advantages of a country life : fuch of 
them as are not (lothful, or negligent, or meet 
with no accidents, are for the moft part in 
comfortable circumftances. The provinces 
they inhabit are very fertile. The forefts 
with which Mount Oural is covered, and the 
hills with which this country abounds, afford 
great advantages for hunting, for breeding 
of cattle, and the care of bees. They 
cultivate the earth after the Ruffian man- 
ner, and ■ tend their cattle and bees like 
the Bafchkirs; thus following the beft 
method in both purfuits. On their firfl: fet- 
tienient they* were obliged to pay a tribute 
to the Bafchkirs for the foil which, they 
occupy : but the latter having revolted 
skbout the: beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, the Terptyaireis - were freed from 
-t-hat impofition, and have ever fince en- 
jbyed the territory in their own right.' They 
pay much lefs to the crown than the RuflSan 
boors, their poll tax -being only eigl\ty 
copeeks jper head, and none but the mea 

are 
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are taxed. They are obliged, indeed, to fur-» 
nifli carriage for forty-three poods * of fait 
per man (or, in general, about eight hundred 
thoufand poods) from Ilek in the neighbour- 
hood of Orenburg to the magazines on the 
river Belaya: but for this kihd of impbft 
they are paid a price, for which any other 
peafant, not having more urgent bufinefs^ 
would be glad to do it. Even the four 
hundred miners, which they are obliged to 
fend every year to the works at Orenburg, 
receive fixed wages, according to the agree- 
ment made between them and government ; 
^nd, in confideration of all this, they are 
freed from the charge of furnifhing re- 
cruits for the armies of the crown. Thefe 
great advantages and immunities granted 
to this fugitive race may appear unjuft in 
refpe(9: of the burdens laid on the bther^ 
fubjefts of the empire ; iDUt it is probable 
that the Terptyaireis only enjoy it in virtue 
of their connexion with the Bafchkirs, a 
people extremely jealous of their liber- 
ty, and always ready to oppofe and re- 
jedt the llighteft innovation. T^heir popu- 

* A pood is 40 pounds Ruffian, or 36 Englifh. 

loufnefs 
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loufnefs is proportionable to the advantages 
they enjoy. At every numbering they have been 
found to have multiplied confiderably ; and^ 
at the laft, which was made in the year 1762, 
they were reckoned at thirty-three thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-fix that paid tribute inr 
the , province of Oufa, 11I the Oural of the 
province of Ifet, and in the diftridt of 
Bouguelminlk. 
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THE VOGOULS. 

THESE people are fometimes called 
Vagouls and Vogoulitzes ; but the ap- 
pellation they give themfelves is Manji* They, 
are of Finniih extraftion as well as their lan- 
guage, but this latter has fo many peculiarities 
of its own, and comprehends fuch a number of 
different dialefts, that it has often, with good 
reafon, been taken for a diftindt language. 
The Vogouls have eftablilhed their habitations 
in the forefts on the northern fide of M6unt 
Oural, extending themfelves to the weftward, 
and ftill farther on the plains to the eaftward of 
this chain of mountains. The difpofition of 
their abode is fuch, that the houfes are con- 
tinued along the borders of a number of 
little rivers which fall into the Kama and 
Irtifch, on the borders of Solikamfk and 
Vcrghotouria, not far from the rivers Kolva, 
Vifchoura, and Tawda. Here they have 
dwelt for tijtne immemorial, and are poffcffed 

of 
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of traditions which have a great confornlity 
with hiftory. Sdme authors pretend that 
they are the brethren of the ancient Oug- 
rians, or of the prefent Hungarians, and 
found their conje(3:ure on the fituation of the 
Vogoul territory, and the ftriking refemblancc 
there is between the languages of the twa 
nations. This people was fubjefted to the 
dominion of Ruffia *at the fame time with' 
Siberia. 

« 

' The Vogouls are hardly of a middling fta-» 
ture, have generally black hair, and for the 
moft part a fcanty beard. They Jiave fpmc 
traits* of the Kalmouks in the ftyle of thei^ 
phyfiognomy. They are of a gay difpofition, 
teachable, honeft, laborious, and acute; 
but flovenly and fickle, inclined to be 
diforderly and paffionate to excefs. Their 
women are robuft, civil, laborious, and gene- 
rally fpeaking well made. 

They have neither letters nor writing any 

more than their ;kindred nations : they do not 

reckon theit. time by years, though they 

mark the months, and name them after the 

X irariou$ 
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various revolutions of nature which they 
obferve in their forefts. They diftinguifh 
themfelves into tribes or races; and con^- 
monly a Vogoul village is only compofed of 
one family, whofe chief or elder performs 
the funftions of ftarofte or mayor of the 
village. 



Their manner of life is fomewhat between 
the wandering and the ftationary. Suchu 
of the Vogouls as inhabit towards the 
fouth have winter villages which are fixed 
to the fpot, in the conftrudtion and interior 
arrangement of which they imitate the 
Tfchouwafches; on the approach of the 
winter feafon they commonly chufe the 
banks of fome river for their fettlement^ 
In the country about Verghotouria and 
Solikamfk, the yourts or winter huts of 
the Vogouls ai;e fquare, with a chimney, a 
broad bench for fleeping on, and a 
flat roof wherein they make an opening to 
ferve-inftead of a window. The doors of 
thefe huts are ufually towards the eaft or 
nor^h, and before them is a little veftibule for 
holding their tool^ and houlhold utenfils. 

The 
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^he moft northern Vogduls^ who inhabltf 
the borders of the Vifchoura, the Kolva, and 
■ other rivers, have even in winter yourt^ made 
only of upright poles covered with the 
branches and the bark of trees. In fummer 
they abandon them and take to others which 
they call balagani^ Ihaped like .a c6ne, and 
covered with the bark of the birch-trees : 
thefe they tranfport from place to place in 
the fprefts every time they chufe to changfe 
their fituation in the fummer months* How- 
ever they are not very ambulatory, and it 
often happens that they do not remove froiti 
their ftation during the whole fummer. 
Their furniture is even more mean and 
fewer in number than thofe of the Tfchou- 
wafches. The cradles they ufe are nothing 
more than boxes made of birch bark, in 
which they tie their children, and thus fuf- 
pend them in fome certain place, or remove 
theiti about as occafion requires* Their fnow- 
jfhoes are fometimes five feet in length, which, 
they cover with the ikin taken from the fooC 
of the elk; and, for the purpofe of joining the 
pieces together, they make a fort of glue 
from the horns and blood of the fame anknjfL 

Some 
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Iteme of them have canoes^ in which they go 
to filh, made of bark> the pieces of which 
they few together with a Ibrt of catgut madd 
of the guts of the elk> and then pay ovet 
thC' joints with the refin they extraft from the 
fin 

The VogoUls have neither cultivated fields 
nor gardens ; their flocks and herds are very 
fmall 5 they have fomfe cows, k few Iheep and 
hogs, and fcarcely any hdrfes. Thofe that 
dwell in the upper parts of the Vifchoura and 
the Kol va keep n6 other animal than the tein- 
deer, which they employ in the fame manner 
and for like purpofes with the Samoiedes. 
Agriculture could be of but fmall advantage itl 
the cold forefts which they inhabit, there- 
fore the chace is their principal occupation, 
in which they difcovet as much, eagemefe 
as addrefs, ufing indifcritninately fire airms, 
the bow, and the fpear ; they are ikilful in con- 
triving traps, fnares, and gins, and all the 
lures of game. Many villages or families 
of theVogouls inclofe their hunting grounds, 
which often extend for ten or twelve verfts, 
and fometimcs more : the fence is made by a 

Vol. L M litde 
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little hedge pf fmall trees and pointed flicks^ 
in , which they kave i|everal apertures, b^hin^ 
which they fet their traps, and place fpring 
bows and fpring guns that kill the game as 
foon as the bait is touched. The men being 
almoft always employed in hunting, the carft 
of domeftic affairs is the bufinefs of the 
women ; but in this they are much inferior 
to the neighbouring nations although Oti 
the fame origin, and neither know how to 
dye nor n^ike their garndidQts fo welU 

. The heathen Vogouls live on what the chac€ 
affords them^ which is chiefly large game ; 
they eat alfo beafts of prey, wd all forts of 
fiih and fowl, together wjth the di^erend 
kind^ of wild fruits. In cafe of need^ they 
are fatisfied with a diih made by boiliBg 
broken bopes, whofe <nl and. marrow a£Ebr4 
them a fort of foup. They procure breads 
oatmeal, and flour, from the JRuflia^s by bar- 
tering furs for them ; but they ' are not 
always able to fupply their table with thefc 
three kinds of provifion. The food of the 
baptized Vogouls is fomewhat different from 

thai 



tKat flf their hesttbeo ^etbf?n, b\»i: not Utta- 
iwially* Salt i» vgry im^9 vfel- BmWJg^ 
tbem» ; ' 

Their hwtB we at * copfi<iei:^bl« diftaptee 
from each<>th^, for the greater coavei^eney 
of hunting. * la geiieral theijEe people are tiot b^ 
all numerous i for wlnich reafoiiL {h^r hunting 
grouoiis ut alv^y^ 'm g9od o<xndittcm, and 
well Aipplkd with gamis; for j&yery Q»fi k$$ 
Im ieparate groundi andth^y.Q^Terafl(>Qi9.t<^i9 
amy common lundert^ldng : ^ot!ii^ithita{i4ing 
Which^ fronpt their bad fpconomy^ the groAC 
oumber of (heir feftivals^ mA thiiv in^ 
clinatitio to iitrong Uquor^^ tbey are i^lways 
fo poor, that many of jthemcan i£parcely 
find means to pay the fmall tax impofed 
fm them» md of whkh Ae/ may he quit 
on furniAung a few fkin^ of ^Iks and otlmr 

The men, when they chufe to appear , d©» 
oeatiy, clpath themielves exaxSkly after xh^ 
manner of the Ruffian boors ; but commonly 
they wear only miferable rags of fluff and 
ftins. Th$ ^oioen wear ihocf ffiade of ij^ 

M 2 bark 
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bark of trees, troufers, and particoloured 
Ihifts, which they fafteo round them with a 
belt. The girls go bare-headed, and tie- 
their hair in feveral treffes. Married women 
wear a broad ribbon round their head covered 
with little kopeek ,pieces and glafs beads, > 
throwing a piece of worked linen over their- 
head, which covers the hair entirely, and falls 
down the back in the manner of the Tartar 
women. In winter they wrap themfelves upK 
in fkins like the men. The Very beft cloaths: 
of the Vogouls, both of men and women, 
are fcarcely fo well made, fo neat, or of fucK' 
good ftufF, as thofe that the Tfchouwafches^ 
wear every day. Both women and girls wear 
rings and ear-rings. 

The Vogouls, Chriftians as well as Pagans, 
buy their wives, and the latter have often 
two at a time. » The kalynij or price> of the 
bride, is ufually from ten to twenty rubles, 
and the greateft twenty-five, a fum which 
marks in no inconfiderable manner the . po- 
verty of the nation. A tolerably handfome 
miftrefs may fometinles be had at the reafon- 
able rate of five rubles; and thofe who do 

not 
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not care to part with this fum, or are not able 
to raife it, endeavour to ileal her' away. It 
is not cuftomary with the Vogouls to give 
portions with their daughters ; and the mar- 
riages are generally celebrated . without any 
ceremonies. The young man pays the kalym, 
takes the girl to his hut, and goes to bed 
with her : the next day Ihe is his wife. 
Sometimes indeed, though rarely, they regale 
their friends on the occafion, and then they 
dance to the found of a fort of guitar with 
fix firings, called in their language fchon^ 
gourt. The mufic of the Vbgouls is har- 
monious, but fimple, and in the Tartarian 
tafte. Their dances are very, pretty : the 
men and women, two by two, make little 
fteps to the mufic, every couple forming 
fmall circles, and, holding a handkerchief be- 
tween them, ufe impaflioned geflures and 
other expreflive movements. A lying-in 
woman is held to be impure during the fpace 
of fix weeks, all which time Ihe remains in- 
tirely alone. The firft-comer gives a name to 
the new-born child, without any other cc* 
remonv. 

M 3 . Although 
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Although thcfc people Hvc continually 
in forefts and marlhy places, they are felr 
dom troubled with the fcurVy pr other 
diforders; confequently they have no. need 
of thofe empirical remedies, thofe drugs 
and fimples, yrbich other nations require :• 
yet it muft be obferved, that, notwithflandr 
ing they arc fo little liable to difeafes, 
thete arc very few among them that arrive 
at a moderately advanced age. 

Their burial places, which they call kalajfaf^ 
are in the woods. They drefe the deceafed, 
put him between four boards, and bury him 
with the head to the north. The tomb is 
called vankoy and in it they lay a bow, ar^ 
rows, and other implements j but they cele? 
brate no commemorative feftival, nor have 
any fepulcjiral repaft at the interment of theif 
dead^ 

Numbers of the Vogouls havp already 
(embraced the Chriftian faith ; yet ftill there 
are a great many who remain attached tq 
paganiftn^ and chiefly thofe that inhabit the 
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higher bank of the rivers Vifchoura and 
Kolva : and to thefc heathen Vogbuls the 
Ruffians give the appellation of Manfi. Their 
pricfts are called fatkataba. They af^ lefs 
zealous in their religion than the other Pagans^^ 
becaufe they have confufed and very obfcure 
ideas of it ; and the reafon of this may be 
that they have but a fmall number of priefts 
among them, and their habitations are 
fo difperfed. The elider of the village 
performs the office of prieft in his family 
or in his village, where there is no fat- 
fcataba(| Formerly they had certain caverns 
made in the banks of rivers, and diffe- 
rent hills in the forefls, confecrated to the 
worfhip of their idols : they ftill know the 
fpots, which are very difcernable by. the 
quantity of bones piled up about them. 
They preferve a religious refpedt for thefe 
places, to which the Ruffians give the name 
of the devil, who is called Scha'itan in the 
Vogoul tongue; whence it is, that many 
fmall rivers, as well as fevejral pieces of 
ground along the banks of the large ones, 
bear the name of Schaitan, or Schai'tanka, 

M 4 efpecially 
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efpecially on the borders of the Tfchoufn.' 
fovaya and the other rivers of the OuraU At 
prefent the Vogouls of Permia perform theii; 
facrifices in keremets, called torom fatka^ 
doug, and fubftituted in place. qf their facred 
qayes. Thefe places are found in woods, and 
in every refpedt refemble thofe wherein the 
Tfcheremifles perform their devotions ; how- 
ever, contrary to the common cullom, feveral 
of them are not furrounded with trees^ In 
thefe keremets they ered: the trunk of a tree, 
or place a pofl in form of a pillar near 
the table on which they perform tWr fa- 
crifices. 

• • • t 

They have idols to which tbey pay a certain 
w.orfhip ; but neither the Chriftian nor Pagan 
Vogouls fettled, arliong the Ruffians have any 
conformity with tjiem in this. Thefe idols 
are either flones of a Angular Ihape, or 
puppets fomewhat refembling human figures, 
cut out in wood, or call in metal. Thofe 
who live by the fide of the Lofva, a river 
which runs into the Tauda and Irtifch, 
pay religious worfhip to a rock, which, a? 
they pretend, is in the fhape of a rein-deer. 

'• ' ' One 
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One of thefe little idol^ of metal, with a 
fpear in, its hand, has been found in a foreft 
of this canton. Among other ceremonies/ 
they pla^e a dreffed puppet on the table <rf; 
pblatipns whenever they make a facrifice in 
the kereniet; and, as foon as the facrifice is 
over, they carry the idol into fome fpreft, 
where they keep it always concealed, 

Torom is a divinity under whofe fymboL 
they convey the idea of a univerfal god, the 
merciful fovereign of the world. They ima- 
girie diverSi inferior deities in fubordination to 
him, of whoni they for^l different conceptions, 
and charad:erife them under various appel- 
latives. The fun, as they conceive, is the 
abode of their Torom ; bi^t that orb itfelf is 
with them an efTential divinity, as well as the 
moon, the clouds, and the principal phseno- 
mena of nature. The devil, whom they 
call Koul, is in their eftimation of very little 
ponfequence ; they look upon him as a very 
contemptible being, and fcarcely think at all 
about him. 

The 
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Thepriftcipi} fcftivalof the Vogculs isiiiamed 
Veibcda, and held the day on which they com* 
mencetbe year. This is at Eafter^ and thefeail 
is {aid to be ibat at which God defcends ttpon 
ibe earth ; by Which ddignation it is as often 
expttShd as well as by the name of Yel* 
bola. Under the idea of God'$ defcent upon 
earth they mean the return of fpring. This 
^fiival is for the moil part confeCr^tcd to 
Torom, and tb the fun^ Ankobo is another 
of their general feafts of the keremet, cele^r - 
brated on the fecond new moon after Yelbola* 
Fewer viAims are flain at Ankobo, and not 
fo many c^erings made as at Yelbola. Tain 
is the name by which they call the facrifice r 
snd the animals proper for it are the horfe, 
bomed cattle, large game, the Iheepand the 
goat J of fowls, the fwan, the goofe, the 
duck, the heath-cock, the moor-cock, and 
the wood-hen ; the other oblations are, cakes, 
honey, beer, mead, and brandy. Befides 
tbefe, they have alfo facrifices for the lick, - 
and Ore Torom, or devotions by which 
they pay their vows. The ceremonies of all 
thefe religious ads are the fame. With 

refpedt 
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refpeft to vows, they are commonly fulfilled 
at the time of the celebration of their prm- 
cipal feftivals ; and as for the ^orifice for the 
fick, eVery one performs it at home. 

The ceremonies ufed at jthe facrifices of this 

nation are as follov; : The people ailemUc 

about the keremet^ the victims are killed^ 

and the flefh of them is drefied ; when all is 

ready, the facrifi'cer, or he that fupplies his 

office, puts the head, the heart, the lungs, 

and the liver of the viflims into a veflel, 

which he places on the table that ferves foi^ 

an altar; into which he likewife puts Ac 

cakes and the different liquors. He then 

takes the brains of the animals, and, mixing 

fuet with them to make them burn, he 

fpreads them on a fittle board which he 

lays on the poft 'or pillar of the keremet, and 

then fets fire to it. Whilft the brains are 

burning (a ceremony to which they give the 

pame of iire) the prieft makes a Ihort but 

energetic prayer^ during the repetition of 

which the people make feveral proftrations to 

the ground, and often pronounce the word 

Jf^in! After the prayer, the facrificer 

diflributes 
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diftributes the flefli and th^ other offerings 
to the affembly, who eat it with much de- 
votion. If a horfe has been facrificed, the 
ikiiTi and the ikuU are hung upon a tree near 
the keremet; no particular ceremony attends 
the fkin of the other vidtims, but they are 
ufed for ordinary purpofes ; the bones are 
put ihto a pit and covered with earth. - As the 
facrifices of this nation are made feparately^ 
one father of a family bringing his offerings 
after another, they take up a great deal of 
time. When all is finifhed they return home, , 
and with their families 'cat the remains of 
the viftims, and rejoice and divert themfelve^ 
over the liquors. 



THE 
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BEFORE the 'Ruffians had made them- 
felves matters of Siberia, this country 
was under the dominion of the Tartars ; who, 
to fhew the contempt in which they held 
thefe people, gave them the name of Oufchr 
iatky which fignifies a rude and favage people. 
The Ruffians have fince corrupted this de-' 
nomination* by pronouncing it 0/liak, and 
tomctimtsAJiaik. At prefent this appellation 
is given to three focieties, who differ fromi 
one another both as to t;heir origin and their 
languages. The Oftiaks who dwell, along 
the liorders *6f the river Yenifei evidently 
difcover ftrong affinity with the Arines, the 
Kotoves, and the other little colonies Mat- 
tered about Krafnoyarfli, who themfelves ap- 
pear to be of the Samoyede race : it is there- 
fore highly probable that the Oftiaks of the 
Yenifei are of Samoyede origin. " The Oftiaks* 
who inhabit the environs of the river Oby, 
in the upper part of Siberia, from the mouthy 
of theTom^ to* the Narim, as well! as thofe 

that 
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that are upon the river Ket, differ froni 
' thofe of the Lower Siberia, who are fettled 
about Obdor ainl Berefof'; buc this dif-> 
fcrence is only obfervable in the dialed^ 
of th^fe two people. Many colonies of the 
Samoyede race, who live about Souigoui^ 
are reckoned amongft the Oft'mks.; and even 
^ the chanceries of the government compre* 
* hend them under this denomination, although 
they are inconteftably Samoyedes* As do 
authentic relations are, at prefent, to be had 
concerning the Oftiaks of the Yenifei> w^ 
ihall confine ourfelves to thofe who are diA 
tinguiihed under the defignation of Oftiaks 
of theOby, 

Ofbiket Is the n^me which the Tomv^ 
goufes give the Oftiaks in general* The 
Samoyedes call them Thake^ /• e^ men : the 
Vogpuls give them the name they beaf 
*themfelves, Man/i^ The river Obey in this 
country language is called.Yagh, and for that 
teafbn the fouthem Oftiaks fettled near 
this river bear the name of Afyagh. The 
northern Oftiaks, and thofe of Sourgout, call 
themfelves Qhondi Choui^ or the original 

people 
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people of "the river Konda: it is probable 

that thefe people formerly inhabit?cd along 
the Konda and the upper Tom, and that they 
retired towards the north to avoid die zeal of 
biihop Stephen, who in 1372 undertook 
to convert them to Chriftianity.. This evan- 
gelic miiSon cauied at the faille time a ge- 
neral emtgraticHi among the Bianns and 
Siryains from Veliko Pennia ♦• The appre- 
henfions which determined thefe latter to take 
their flight were fo ftrong as to make ditm' 
ibrfake their temperate climate, and to ex- 
change the weftem fide of mount Oural for 
the uncuhivat?ed and frozen banks of *the 
Oby : fince which time no diftindion is maxie 
between thefe fugitives and the Kondars, the 
nann^ of Oftiaks being indifcriminately given 
to both of them. 

The Inarms, Beffarmians, or ancient Per- 
n^ks, as well as the Siryains, have a verfV. 
near relationihtp to the Finns, and had 
preferved their dialed together with aH the 
religious ceren:K)nies of their Paganifin. Even 

♦ Or Great Pennia^ 

• •■ ■ • "■•■•',' 
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in the earlieft periods the Permia^s were \trf 
famous for the commerce^ they carried on 
with the Perfians and the fobjefts of the 
Great MogoU Thefe different nations car-* 
ried their merchandife up the Volga and the 
Kama^ and tranfported them as far zs 
Tfcherdyn, which even fo long ago was a very 
trading city on the Kolva. From thence the 
Biarms continued their rout with the meT-» 
chandifes of the people that traded with 
them, ; as well as their own, ftiil farther ; 
and, embarking them upon the Petfchora, 
they fell down as far as the Frozen Sea, to 
obtain peltry and furs from the nations in- 
habiting its banks, which they gave after-' 
wards, in exchange for other goods, to the 
Eaftern and many other neighbouring 
nations. 

There are ftill to be feen the ruins of fe- 
jijeral cities which formerly exifted in thefe 
northern parts, and are fo many monu- 
ments of the flourilhing ftate of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. There aite alfo 
fome remains of the ancient Biarms in the 
province of Viaitk, which forms a part of 
a Permia ; 
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Fennia ; thefc Biarms, who have continued in 
their original country, occupy at prefent but 
a fmall number of villages* In the year 
1774^ many of them, to the numbetof56i 
Inen and 362 wameii^ embraced Chriftianity. 
Towards the upper part of the Kama and th^ 
Soughona, and in the neighbourhood of 
Ouftioug, &c. many Biarm-Siryains are ftill 
t6 be met withi Thefe people have fo f ai* 
adopted the manners and cuftoms of the 
Ruffian villagers^ as well iri refped: of their 
feuildings^ as. their drefs and manner of life, 
that, if we except their Finnilh dialedt, 
it would be difficult to diftinguifh them 
from Ruffians. Among themfelves they 
Ipeak this Finnifh language, and the Ruffian 
tongue with the Ruffians ; but there are viK 
lages where the women do not at all under- 
ftand the latter^ froni their being fo feldom 
with Ruffians. 

The dftiaks are one of the moft numerous 
nations of Siberia* However, though they 
do not diminilh, yet it cannot be faid that 
they increafe their numbers ; for it is impof- 
fible that population can be very confiderablc 

Vol. L N in 
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in 2 cUtnate fo fevere as that which they 
ii>habk5 and under the difadvantages of a life 
ib extremely hard as that they lead^ 

. It is very rare to meet a man among them 
above the middling ftature. They have a 
flattifh face of a pale yellowiih colour, harfli 
hair of a deep colour, a thin beard, a duli 
und^rftanding, and a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment; confequently they are timorous, fu«* 
perftitious, and lazyy dirty and difgufting; 
but tradtable^ mild, and a good-hearted peo*- 
ple^ They are not ill-made, and fonve of 
their girls are far from being ugly : it ha^^ 
however, been remaiked, that the Oftiak 
women after the birth of their firft child be- 
come wrmkled and ugly.. 

Of all the languages of Finnlfli origin, 
that of the Oftiaks approaches .near^ft to the 
Vogoul language, but it comprehends alfo a 
great numberofSamoyede terms* This people 
have neither letters nor writing, nor any other 
mode of inftru<3:ion. They reckon as far as 
ten, but no farther, like the reft of the Fia- 
niih nations. They cannot reckon time by 

years^ 
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years ; yet they divide it into thirteen luha* 
lions, beginning the year from the new moon 
that happens between the X4th and the ziA 
of our Odtdber. They name the lunations by 
the changes they obfetve in the fiflicfy and the 
departure of the birds of paflage. 

Before the Oftiaks were m fubje6tion to 
Ruffia they were governed by princes of 
their own nation, and their defcendants 
are ftill reputed noble. As thefe peo- 
ple divide themfelves into different flocks or 
tribes, they chufe their chiefs from among the 
progeny of their ancient rulers. Thefe main- 
tain peace and good order, and fee to the 
payment of the taxes, which are called 
yafak. 

If an Ofliak is ordered to make oath con- 
cerning any matter in litigation before the 
public tribunal, he is made to fbmd upon a 
bear-fkin, with a hatchet by his fide, and 
a bit of bread in his hand, and he mufl 
pronounce thefe words : May the bear devour 
me ; may the hatchet knvck me on the bead ; 
may the bread choke me ; if what I fay be not 

N a trw! 
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irue ! They fometimes alfo fweair upon theif 
idols, and none of them are ever found So b« 

perjured. '^ t 

All the Orfiaks-crn the bttrdert 6f the' river 
6by are filhermen, and diftinguiih themfelvesr 
in this employment by an uncommon addrefs 
and dexterity ;• they know how to take ad- 
vantage of all the changes that the waters un** 
dergo, and of aH the paflages and harbours 
tf the filhi There are few that do not pof- 
fefs fome rein-deer ; many 6f the'm have even: 
to th^ number of two hundred, which they 
employ for draught and houlhold purpofes^ 
In winter they all turn hufttersy but it is ge* 
nerally with very little fuccefs r they" are nei* 
ther adtive nor dunning enough for this €X-< 
ercife. They go fix, and often ten, of then^ 
together,- and thus traverfe the defarts ifoir 
Hve or fix weeks, drawing after them ftedgcsr 
with frozen fifti and other provifions. Th# 
Sow is in greater ufe among them than iire* 
arms. In fumnter when they meet with this 
whelps of foxes tliey bring thiem biMBC, atKt 
feed th6m with fifli ; and, when of a prc^jef 
fee, every fox pays for his beard with hhi? 
6 ft-inV 
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^in, They take fuch great care of thefe 
^animals, that the women fuckle them at 
'their own breafts while they are very fmall. 
As they know that the Ikin of the fox is the 
better for the beaft-s being lean, they break 
pne of his legs fome time before they intend to 
"kill him, that the pain may caufe him to lofe 
1)is appetite, arid fb become thin. They keep 
a great number of large dogs for hunting 
and drawing fledges. IsTot one Oftiak 
among the whole race ever thinks of tilling 
^the ground; they have aeither hprfes, nor 
horned pattle, nor flieep, 

' 'The bufinefs of the men is to make their 
'Canoes, their fledges to be drawn by dogs, 
ivhich they call nttrtay nets,' balkets, and 
Veels * for fifliing, fnow-flioes very long 
4xA widei bowS;^ and houfliold utenfils. The 
women and girls are employed in curing fifti 
'draw oil from fome parts of them, make 
%lue with others,* arid tan ikms. They make 
■:i'coarfe linen from a fort df* nettle called 
Itithcit language y??//rA^i/, andtloaths from. 

;, * Otherwife called the bo^A^TUct, .^. 

N 3 the 
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the ildns of beafts and fiihes^ Some of them 
underftand the making of foap by mixing 
alhes with the fat of fifli. They prepare the 
nettles for th^ir linen by hanging them out m 
the air til| they turn red. They tan peltry 
without oak-bark by rubbing the fkins 
well with the roe of fifties; and drefs fiih- 
Ikins by rubbing them with aflies to fpftpn 
themt 

They go to th^ neareft towns to difpofe of 
their dried fiih, glue, filh-oil, and furs j 
buying at the fame time all forts of little or* 
naments and trinkets for their cloaths, as alfo 
flour, oatmeal, and fpirituous liquors. The 
balance of trade would certainly be much i(i 
their favour if they did not ufually drink 
eut all the money they get; fome, how?, 
^ver, put by ^ fmall matter for buybg 
rein-deer, kitchep-pans, little filver cups, 
&c<i but generally fpeaking the nation is poor. 
The tax upon every male is the ikins of twp 
fables, at the rate of a ruble the pair : but 
at tiin^s vfhcn fables are fcarce the ta:^^ 
gatherers are fatisfied with other furs. The 
ikin of a iingie black fox often quits a whole 

village 
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village of its yaiTak or unpofi, fuch ikins 
bcbg extremely rare^ All forts of furs arie ; 
Xalued by fwprn appraifers. 

Tfce Oftiaks live in villages compofed of 
iirom five to twenty huts, which they for the 
moft part build along the banks of rivers, or 
on the fea-ihore. The inhabitants of every 
village arje ufyally of the fame family or pa- 
ijentage j an4 an <aflemblage of villages of 
the dijBferent nuipbejrs from five to twenty 
form ^ VQ^oJl *f Thi? people is fo far from 
numerous, that there are vojofts in the pro- 
vince jpf Spurgout^ five of which takeii t07 
gether, that is, 30 or 40 Til)ages at Jeaft, 
cont.9^1 onjiy a};out ^x hundred males; an4 the 
whjole Jtributp they pay confifts of 450 pair 
of fables, or the fum pf 450 rubles; a very, 
fmall revenue fro^n fuch a vaft territory. 
Fronj tl>e town of Tom to a Uttle below 
Narin> every family lives f^pairjitely from the 
reft. Their tiouinial^ gr winfer huts, are . 
little houfes of wopd, with a hearth in the 
middle and an oven in the cprner, T^^C 

* Th« volofta arc all tbe property of tbe ergwn^ 

N 4 ' ' littlp 
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little fpace that remains is occupied by the? 
bench for fleeping on, under which are their 
cupboards and places for their dogs, and the 
little foxes that they bring up at home. Ii> 
fevere cold they fleep roynd the hearth; 
and fome of them fo foundly, that they 
have been known to get yery much burnt 
without waking. They enter their huts com* 
monly by ia low dopr facing the weft ; tO; 
wards the eaft they make fome hples, and 
cover them with fiih-ikiiis, and thcfe are the 
windows. The huts are funk in the ground 
to the depth of half their height. The ha- 
bitations of the Oftiaks in the provinces of 
Berefof and Obdor are larger j but they 
are in like manner half way under ground. 
Every one contains from four to ten 
room?, diftributed round one general hearth ; 
and^ each apartment is occupied by one 
fJiftinft family. The children, who fcarceljr 
ever go out of doors, the dogs, the fifh, 
the wood, the fmoke of tobacco, the filhr 
pil^ the vermm, &c. caufe a naftinefs and 
ftench which furpaffes imagination. They 
keep in different places -near the rivers 
and in the forefts little huts for their 

provifions. 
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provifions. In fummer they pafs from one 
river to another for thp advantage of fiihing; 
and, for their greater convenience^ they 
/ered: yourts in the form of a cone as habi- 
Jtations during thefe temporary excurfions, 
thefe they call ghalj and make them pf poles 
covered with l)ir.ch-bark pr mats. During 
thefe fojpurnings they Icive their wipter huts, 
jis well as thofe wherein they keep their prg- 
vifions, quite open, without the Jeaft appre* 
henfiori that any thing will be ftolen. Their 
moveables confift of a few pans and pipkins, 
wooden bowl? and cups of various fizes, and 
little fledges to be drawn by hand : their 
beds are mats, and their cradles boxe;§ .of 
birch-bark^ which they fill with the duft 
pf cottojj wood, to ferve inftead of a pillow 

ofdowht 

I. • ■. 

The habits of the Oftiaks are commonly 
made of Ikins or fur. The men wear fliort 
troupers and (lockings, ox rather boots of 
fkin, made double at the bottom by way of 
fole. Next their body they wear a doublet, 
which ferves inftead of a fliirt, and reaches 
down to the knees; it is clofe ^U round, 

without 
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Visuals, attd which thcjr only ufe for 
.Want of fiA, ' frefli, frozen, xiried^- or 
'fmoked, afe the flelh of all forts of- game 
and cirnlvprdus* animals. In- dimes' of jge? 
neral 4^^rtli,^they eat alfo dpgs, rein-deei', 
\^c ^ytte'r 'and' ifiilk of the tern-deer, and 
Ipvery kind of ffev^l, which thfcy pick, ind drefe 
It with fiilii ■' 1ft ey eat a fott of onions, caHed 
tu'rk*s cap ^,' ' Witd berries, cedar nuts"^ gi^cfls 
^6f ftour of oatmeal, if they ape at Id to procilifc 
*fhem. * In gerieral theiJ' cppkfery is dirty 'and 
dilgufting, evei-y thing being- dreft in the fame 
pan; and it is going a great way out of their 
'(Con)nion ttiethod, if at any tirfli' Ihey wipe it 
'a' little with a^filthy d^-clii^t'^ bf an old IkiiiV 
The lice with wliich they^b6tihS often falllh 
copious quantities iiihorigft 'thi^ij: fo^^ but 
thts. accideiit' doies not ditiip their appfetitc 
«Br' Hiirt the ithefs, for ^you wen fee them 
fwallowing fuch as they hk^fe the luck to take. 

lriioufing<)ne 'another. When th^ entertaltx 

. •» , 

their friends they fet before thetti the tongue^ 
attd brains of dinerent animals, 

• • • r ■ ■ r 
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l^heir driiifc iswater^ brofth, and fiih-foupsi 
4 great deal of milki and brandy whenever 
they are rkh eiiough td buy. any; Thi 
Oftiaks are vtty fond of getting drunk ; andjf 
as they hdve but feldom the means of pro- 
curing ftrong liquors foT that purpofe^ they get 
intoxicated by fmbfcing a great quantity erf 
ftrotig tobacco, and by chewing a kind of 
muflirooms called the fly mulhroofn*; III 
general, both men and women hpld tobacc^i 
apd fnuff in the higheft eftimation; Their 
land produces a clay of which they make 
the heads of the pipfes of a' fqyiare form; th^j 
tubes are very fhort, znd made of two little 
flicks. hoUdwed and made to fit> and tied one 
tipon the bthen Wh«a they faioke tjiejf 
draw very hardy asd for the fake 6f fpeedjr 
intdxication fwell their eheekJ, md fucfc 
atid blow alternately like sl bellows. §em|ai 
p( them make a kiod of kaJlifinjf of tkeir. 

* Agarictis mufcartim. Lirinai. 

f The kallian is that machine t^Mch the Perfiaii^ 
and Armenians ufe, ^Ued with vmter,. for t6c puijintft 
6f making the tobacco-fmoke paft^ x{irouj;h it,, aad 
tliereby Wfe fome of its acrimoTiy.' " ' 

' ' " \ ^' •if«>uthsi 
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mouths^ by holding water in them whilft they* 
fmoke. Numbers of the Siberians have a 
way of intoxicating theitifelves by the ufe of 
muflirooms, efpccidlly the Oftiaks who dwell 
about Narim. To that end they either eat 
one of thefe mirihrooms quite frelh, or per-* 
haps drink the deeodion of three of them^ 
The effeft IheWst itfelf immediately by 
Tallies of wit and humour^ which by flow 
degrees arifes to fuch an extravagant height 
of gaiety, that they begiii to flfog, dance^ 
jump about, and vociferate : they c6m- 
pofe amorous fonnets, heroic verfes, and 
hunting fongsf. This drunkennefs has the 
peculiar quality of makiiig them unCom-j 
monly ftrong ; b\it no fooner is it over than 
they remember nothing that has pafled^ 
After twelve or fixteen hours of this enjoy- 
ment they fall afleep, and, on waking, find 
themfelves very low-fpirited from the extra-* 
Ordinary tenfion of the nerves: however^ 
they feel much lefs head-ach after this me- 
thod of intoxication than is produced by 
that which is the ejBe& of fpirituous li-» 
quors ; nor is the ufe of it followed by any 
dajBgcrQus confequences^ 

While 
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While the Oftiaks follow their proper 
occupations they commonly enjoy a good 
ftate of health; but as foon as old age 
obliges them to ftay within dc)ors, they are 
much afflifted with the fcurvy, the itch, and 
Inflammations of the eyes. The fmall-pox 
made great havoc amongft them before th« 
kuffians came into theif country, as their own 
traditions teffify. The venereal difeafe is 
Very common with them. In every kind of 
diforder, as foon as they feel themfelves af* 
feded they burn their fkin till it cracks; to 
produce this efFeft they ufe a fungus found 
<Jn the birch-trees, which they call 'ya^hani. 
They ufe the fiib-oil as st remedy for diforders 
prodticed by obftruftions. The rofin of trees 
and the fat of animds ore applied to all 
wounds ; but^ in general, charms and fuper-- 
ftitious remedies are what they principally 
have recourfeta 

In the opinion of thefe people the birth of 
a child renders its mother impure for fereral 
weeks. At the delivery they prct the afttf^ 
birth^ with a fiih and a bit of meat^ ixito a boic, 

which 



which they tie to the bough of a tree. The' 
father gives^ names to his fohs, and as for the 
flaughters they often remain without any 
tiame. The molt common appeUatites in the 
fieighbourhood of - SoUrgout are Saiidani 
Kaikalj Taedko, Vergouhriy &c* It is n^ 
tmcommon to fee a fmrffing of five y^^s old 
it the bteafL' 

Polygamy is freqtJeftt am6ng the Oftiaksr 
who adhere to PaganHhu Fornxef ly many 6f 
them fuffered themfdves to be perfttaded intc^ 
€hriftianity/ and then they diimifled all their 
wives but one ; the re^ married 6ther men ; 
yet feveral afterwards weht and reclaimed 
fheir Wives^ as,' OQ the other band, the 
women ran away from their new huibands to 
fire s^ain with th6& thej^ had left; The 
Oiliaksy Chrifti^ns Sis well as heathens^ al« 
Ways purchafe their wives. A girt may 
be worth from lo to loo rein-deer, be-' 
fides a fuit or two of holiday cloaths j but 
iktsii in return, the parents give a portion 
iiridi their daughter. From theinftarAof the 
%tk payment ^ the Iralyin * the m^ may 

• nm j^daSktu^ j^aid for the brid^ 

cohabit 
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cohabit with her : if he finds her a virgin it 
is expeded- that he prefent a rein-deer to his 
mother-in-law, but if the Mofaical certificate 
is wanting ihe muft give a rein-deer to him» 
The fecond inftallment of the price agreed 
on is made the day of marriage, which is ce^^ 
lebrated by feafting and diverfions ; here they 
tell ftories of feats of prowefs, ajid fing amo- 
rous fongs, compofed extempore with pretty 
good fuccefs, efpecially when they have the 
itos^ination heated by the vapour of their in- 
toxicating mulhrooms. Their mufical in- 
ftruments are the dombra or tboumbra^ and the 
dermbor^ which are peculiar to this nation, and 
are of a very fimple conftruftion, made with 
ilrings of fome kind of gut, but are fonorous 
enough. The Oftiaks have but few tunes, 
and thefe but little varied : thofe who pretend 
to be muficians play and fing according to 
their fancy, fo that one generally has the ad- 
vantage of hearing new compofitions. The 
Oftiak dances are entirely pantomimic and are 
very remarkable. The dancer puts on a 
maik, changes his drefs frequently, imitates 
different men, beafts, and birds ; and this ii> 
a manner often fo ftriking and fo fatiric^l, 
VoLt I. O that 
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that one is furprifed to find the pantomime fo 
perfedt in the huts of Ofliaks. It will be ea» 
fily imagined that the gelticulations in thefe 
dances arc not always agreeable to the 
ftrideft notions of decency. Their ordinary 
dances are performed by t\^o men and two 
women, who jump backwards and forwards, 
damping, and making amorous movements 
with their hands and feet. 

• An Qftiak adventurer often runs away wkb 
a girl ; becaufe, after having deflowered her^ 
he is fure to get her to wife at a much cheaper 
rate than if he had demanded her with the 
ufual formalities. Thefe people have a fin- 
gular cuftom, that the daughter-in-law never 
uncovers her face in prefence of her father- 
in-law ; nor is the fon-in-law allowed td 
appear before his mother-in-law till his 
wife has had a child. The Oftiaks are not 
jealous, notwith (landing their love is little 
elfe than animal inftindt. The women ar* 
obliged to fubmit to hard work, but the 
hulbands never ufe them ill ; for if a man 
ftrikes his wife flie leaves him, and he is 
obliged to reftore her -dowry, without re- 
.. s ceiving 
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ceiving back his kalym. Hufband and wife 
are called Thake and Jmi^ the former fig- 
nifying man or huibauv*, and the other woman 

or wife, 

« 

The Oftiaks bury their dead on the very 
day of their deceafe. If it be a man, the 
proceffion is compofed only of men ; if a 
woman, of women. The deceafed is drefled 
in his beft cloaths, and drawn to the ghalas^ 
or burial place by a rein-deer, who is 
there killed for the funeral repaft: if 
he was rich he is followed by three rein- 
fleer, each drawing an empty fledge : he is 
put into the grave with the head to the northj 
they, give him arms, a hatchet, and other 
utenfils. The three deer are killed on the 
tomb, and left there that the deceafed mg^y 
not want food ; the fledges are turned bottorrt 
upwards, and placed facing one .another* 
People of fubftance make funeral oblations 
after the interment. 



All the northern Ofl:iaks living on the 
lower part of the Ob are Pagans. They give 
the name of T^teba or "Totfcbeba to their 

O 2 priefts 
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' priefls and magicians : the latter inter? 
pret dreams, declare prophecies, give laws 
to the daeipons, and reftrain their influence ; 
they heal the fick, repeat the prayers, and 
perform the facrifices. Thefe Oftiaks have 
neither temples nor. keremets, but perform 
their devotions on mountains and confecrated 
hills in different parts of the forefts, whereof 
they place the fymbols of their idols. They 
venerate thefe hills fo much that they never 
cut any wood that grows upoq them, nor 
draw water from the fprings that are found 
ther^. Since the year 1712, a great number 
of thefe idols have been burnt, and their 
confecrated groves demoliihed, yet even at 
prefent they are very numerous. With re- 
gard to the Supreme Being thefe people 
follow the opinions of the other Pagans be* 
fore-mentioned; their facrifices and their 
adorations are likewife juft the fame. They 
give God the name of Innen Nomy He that 

_ is on high, or the God of Heaven. Befides 
this divinity they have feveral fubaltern ones. 
Lous and Komdeguen are the appellations of 
the devil. Outego Lous is the god of the 
waters, who prefides over filh : Maffpu Lous 
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19 the god of the woods, who prefides over 

hunting. 

Lous is the • name generally given to their 
idols, which are of wppd $:ut into fome fort 
of ftiape, or trees ftill growing, or mif-fhapen 
rocks, or (tones of a particular $nd uncom- 
mon configuratipn. The txyo principal idols 
of the Oftiaks, to which the Sanjoyedes like-* 
wife addrefled their devotions, were placed in 
tjie year 1 77 1 on the weftern fide of the gulph 
of the Ob, in 9 foreft, 70 verfts above 
Obdorlk, in theiieighbourhpod of the yourts 
of Vokfarfk. One of thefe idol3 reprefents 
the figure of a man, and the other that of a 
woma^. Each of them is in a hut under a 
tree, againft which it leans ; they are both 
drefled ^fter the manner of the Oftiaks, of 
cloth and furjs, and adorned with a quantity 
of figures cut in tin, and pieces of iron, 
which are likewise the ornaments of the 
fchamans^ or fprcerers of this nation, and re- 
prefent men, quadrupeds, birds, fifli, ca- 
noes, &c. Pans, porringers, and various other 
utenfils, are placed all round thefe idols; 
and the ikins of rein-decrs and bows are fuf- 

pended 
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pended on the furrounding trees. The men* 
addrefs their worlhip to that which repre- 
fents a man, and the^ women the figure of 
the woman. In feveral places are trees 
which are held facred amongft thefe people, 
Whejreiri every one that paffes by muft fhoot 
an arrow. In each of their huts is a houlhold 
idol fixed in the chamber, and refembling a 
littk puppet. 

' In iiirciimftances that relate to the family, 
tf^rery father of it facrifices to the tutelar idol 
df his houfe birds, filh, and the ikins of 
final! game ; but the principal worlhip they 
pay them is to fmear them over with blood 
afid fat. In affairs of thegreateft importance 
the t^teba informs himfelf of the caufe of the 
wrath of the gods, aiking them at the fame 
time what are the facrifices by which they 
wilh to be appeafed ; of all which they are 
made accjuainted by means of their magical 
drum, called pengre. Public facrifices are 
performed in the forefts, and addreffed to 
the idols. The vidims and other offerings 
confifi of rein-deer^ large game, water- 
fowl, and fufs- ^Sh& people range them- 

felves 
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felves in a circle round the idol, inclofing the 
vidims and the toteba, or facrificer, who 
prefents the offerings to the gods, and re- 
peats a prayer expreflive of the petitions of 
the nations. After this invocatioiijj he gives 
a fignal with a ftick, when one ortiie con- 
gregation pierces . tie vidtijxi With an -^row, 
and the reft Tufh in to complete his dej&h by 
ftabbmg him with pointed fticks. .^Bteing 
thus killed, he is dragged by the taif three 
times round the idol, whbfe mouth they 
fmear with the blood of the Ibeart. The fiefti 
is dreffed, and eaten with all the rejoicing 
imaginable. Afterwards the ikins, the 
Ikulls, and the inteftines of all the i^ii9:ims 
are hung upon the boughs of the nojglxbour- 
mg trees. 



i ' * 



When a facrifice'is made to obtain 'health 
for the fick, the ceremony is perfoiinied be- 
fore the patient's hut, who holds in his hand 
a firing tied to the vidim, which is pierced 
hy an arrow, and the blood of it iff- tubbed 
all over the idcrf of the houfe, aftet' which 

th$y drefs the flefli and eat it. tf after this 

■."..■>- 

ceremony the idol does nOt reftore the fick 

perfon. 
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perfon, they abufe him, and call him by all 
kind of bad names, throw him down upon 
the ground, and often even proceed to 
blows. ( 

The Oftiaks believe that bears enjoy after 
death a happinefs at leafi: equal to that which 
they expefi for themfelves. Whenever they 
kill 6ne of thefe animals they fing fongs over 
him, in which they afk his pardon,, and 
hang up his ikin, to which they Ihew many 
civilities, and pay many fine compliments, to 
induce him not to take vengeance on them in 
the abode of fpirits. 

Slick among them as efijoy a diflinguiihed 
reputation they look upon as deml-gods or 
faints ; reprefent them by little puppets, place 
them beiide their idols, and pay them equal 
honours ; they give them to eat, and fmear 
them over in like manner with greafe and 
blood. Many widows make the fame fort of 
reprefentations of their hulbands, to keep 
alive the remembrance of them, feed them 
at their meals, and take them to bed with 
them every night. 

z The 
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The greateft part of the Chriftian Oftiaks 
fettled about and above Narim are born 
of baptized parents, and have churches : 
but they are perfectly ignorant, fuperftitious, 
and full of Pagan opinions ; to inftance in 
one particular, they fcarcely ever go to the 
chace without taking with them a Lous, and ' 
many of them always wear an idol in one of 
their boots. 
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